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The    things  for  which  the  Flag  stands  cannot  be  subtracted  from  American  life.  .  ." 


Roger  B.  Coulter  '13 


A  PROUD  TRADITION  .  .  . 


Huh  Studio 


Trustee  Roger  B.  Coulter  '13,  first  winner  ol   the   Morse  Flag  Award,  congratulates  graduate 
Peter    M.    Barkin,    winner    of    the    award    in    I'.t(i8.  Peter  plans  to  enter  Harvard  in  the  fall. 


THL  MORSL  FLAG   AWARD 

"  . .  .to  that  senior  whose  record  in  all  respects 

has  met  with  the  highest  approval  of  the  Faculty/' 


The  spring  air  is  fresh  and  crisp.  A  sudden  breeze  whips 
the  flag  fluttering  briskly  above  the  old  Academy,  and  a 
hush  descends  upon  the  Senior  Class  assembled  by  the  flag- 
pole and  the  group  of  parents  and  friends  who  have  gath- 
ered at  the  sound  of  the  schoolhouse  bell  to  witness  the 
traditional  ceremony.  Slowly  the  hag  is  lowered.  Two  jun- 
iors precisely  fold  it  and  hand  it  to  the  headmaster,  who 
awards  it  to  the  latest  senior  to  earn  this  most  distinguished 
and  coveted  honor.  In  a  burst  of  applause  the  spectators 
move  forward  to  congratulate  the  new  winner  of  the  Morse 
Flag  Award,  while  the  new  flag  is  run  up  over  the  school 
for  another  year. 

This  simple  but  impressive  ceremony  has  inaugurated 
Commencement  Weekend  at  Governor  Dummer  Academy 
ever  since  the  idea  of  awarding  a  flag  which  had  flown  for 
a  year  over  the  Academy  was  conceived  fifty-five  years  ago, 
at  the  time  of  the  150th  Commencement,  by  the  late  Rev- 
erend Glenn  Tilley  Morse,  B.D.,  Rector  of  All  Saints  Epis- 
copal Church  in  West  Newbury.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  Trustee 
and  a  loyal  friend  of  the  Academy  who  frequently  spoke  to 
the  students  at  Vesper  Services.  He  was  an  historian  and  an 
antiquarian  of  renown,  and  it  was  his  expressed  intention 
to  honor  both  the  flag  and  his  forebear,  Anthony  Morse, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury  in  1(535.  His 
inspiration,  however,  stands  for  much  more  than  that. 

"Over  the  years,  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  significance  of  the  selection  of  a  flag  as  the  award," 
says  Roger  B.  Coulter,  the  first  winner  of  the  award  in  1913 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  1949.  The 
Morse  Flag  honors  not  only  the  flag  and  the  settlers  and 
the  boys  who  won  it,  but  also  the  school  and  our  country, 
and  it  has  become  a  living  memorial  to  the  man  who  thought 
of  it. 

"I  was  aware  of  the  personal  sacrifice  he  (Mr.  Morse) 
underwent  to  give  the  award  each  year,"  writes  Theodore 
Lacey,  who  won  the  flag  in  1938.  Richard  Fischer,  who  won 
it  in  1950,  recalls  returning  from  Boston  shortly  thereafter, 
at  his  mother's  insistence,  to  attend  the  funeral  services  for 
Glenn  Tilley  Morse  whose  thoughtful  gift  has  come  to  mean 
so  much  to  the  Academy.  "Looking  back  now,  I  appreciate 
her  prodding,"  writes  Dick. 

Winning  the  flag  has  meant  many  things  to  the  winners, 
but  several  have  remarked  that  they  were  glad  as  much  for 
their  parents'  sakes  as  for  their  own;  or  that  they  were 
grateful  to  teachers  and  classmates  for  their  help  and  en- 
couragement. When  the  first  pride  of  accomplishment  had 
passed,  each  young  man  abruptly  realized  the  responsibility 
entailed  in  living  up  to  the  high  standard  exemplified  by 
the  award.  The  thoughts  of  all  are  reflected  in  the  remarks 
of  a  few:   Bob  Rex  '53  speaks  of  "the  obligation  to  carry 


on";  George  Tryon  '34  expresses  a  "desire  to  contribute  to 
the  limit  of  my  abilities";  and  Travis  Ingham  '24,  who  was 
so  overwhelmed  at  receiving  the  award  that  he  rushed  clown 
to  the  cellar  until  he  had  conquered  his  emotions  says, 
"I  have  always  tried  to  give  more  than  full  measure."  The 
flag  which  conferred  distinction  upon  the  boys  who  re- 
ceived it  has  been  honored  in  return  by  such  men  as  John 
Vesair  '14,  who  says  simply,  "I  have  always  tried  to  be 
worthy,"  or  Botsford  Young  '45  who  writes,  "It  made  me 
aware  of  my  responsibilities  to  others."  Frederick  Smith  '52 
and  Calvin  Eldred  '33  both  speak  of  the  self-confidence 
which  the  award  helped  them  to  develop.  Edwin  Sheffield 
'40  touches  upon  a  rueful  recollection  shared  by  other  prize- 
winners over  the  years  when  he  says  his  father  accepted  the 
award  for  him  —  he  was  in  the  Anna  Jaques  Hospital  at 
the  time. 

As  for  the  actual  disposition  of  the  flag,  a  surprising 
number  of  award  winners  regularly  display  it  whenever 
there  is  an  opportunity.  Roger  Coulter  says  the  flag  still 
flies  at  his  home  every  Memorial  and  Veterans'  Day,  al- 
though his  son  Robert  '49  is  thinking  of  giving  him  a  new 
fifty-star  flag  "in  order  to  spare  the  original  48-star  Hag 
further  wear  and  tear."  George  Simson  '39  says  that  his  is 
the  largest  flag  in  the  Township  of  Chatham,  New  Jersey 
and  that  it  "still  proudly  waves  on  holidays."  Dirk  Fischer 
also  remarks  on  the  size  of  the  flag  which,  "spread  out  on 
pulleys  in  the  yard  practically  covers  one-halt  the  house." 
Arthur  Havlin  reminisces  that  his  parents  erected  a  special 
Hagpole  in   1915  to  display  his  award. 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  the  trends  in  college  choices  of 
the  group  as  a  whole.  In  the  earlier  years  the  graduate 
schools  at  Harvard  were  the  goals  of  young  men  who  had 
earned  their  bachelor  degrees  elsewhere.  The  pattern  in  sev- 
eral cases  was  first  to  Williams  College  then  on  to  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  which  procedure  was  followed  by  Roger 
Coulter  and  Gerald  May  '26;  or  first  to  Williams  then  to 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  which  was  the  route  chosen 
by  John  English  '28.  More  recently,  on  the  other  hand. 
Harvard  has  attracted  undergraduate  students  who  move  on 
for  their  graduate  experience.  Williams  over  the  years  has 
granted  B.A.  degrees  to  seven  Morse  Flag  winners,  the  la  km 
of  whom  earned  his  degree  in   1940. 

Dartmouth  College  was  the  choice  of  nine  winners,  the 
latest  of  whom  received  his  degree  in  1952;  and  Yale  has 
awarded  bachelor  degrees  to  six  ol  the  group,  the  latest  in 
1956.  Amherst  is  moving  ahead,  having  been  the  choice  ol 
seven  winners  beginning  in  1938,  the  latest  of  whom  is  ath- 
lete Robbie  Sherman  '64.  Princeton,  too,  is  a  growing  choice 
among  recent  winners,  having  attracted  three  since  1954. 
while  Trinity  has  graduated  two  in  recent  years.  Other  col- 


leges  or  universities  which  have  graduated  at  least  one 
Morse  Flag  winner  are  Boston  University,  St.  Stephens,  Bow- 
doin,  Norwich,  Colgate,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Stanford,  Wesleyan,  Middlebury,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  which,  since  awarding  John  Yesair  his 
B.S.  in  Bacteriology  in  1918,  has  developed  into  the  dy- 
namic  University  of   Massachusetts. 

The  college  years  of  more  than  half  of  the  Morse  Flag 
Winners  have  been  interrupted  by  service  to  their  country 
during  war  time.  Roger  Coulter  served  in  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  Arthur  Havlin  served  in  World  War  I. 
From  Travis  Ingham  '24  to  Chris  Beebe  '55  nearly  every 
winner  saw  service  in  either  WW  II  or  in  Korea.  Flight 
Leader  William  B.  Williamson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  sen- 
ior class  of  1935,  was  killed  nine  years  later  over  China 
while  diverting  twelve  enemy  planes  which  had  attacked 
his  unarmed  transport  convoy.  For  his  heroic  action  Bill 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star.  His  brother  Jo- 
seph, who  won  the  Morse  Flag  in  1936,  was  commissioned 
as  a  captain  in  the  Coastal  Artillery  in  1942. 


the  pleasure  of 


Lianne  and   Chris   Beebe   '55   visit   the   sports   fields   on   Alumni   Day. 

One  young  man  did  not  live  long  enough  to  fight  for  his 
country.  Dalton  C.  Hamor  of  the  Class  of  1922  was  drowned 
in  1921  while  trying  to  rescue  a  small  boy,  and  was  awarded 
the    Morse    Flag   posthumously. 

John  Eshelman  '41,  who  served  in  WW  II,  died  with  his 
bride  in  a  plane  crash  five  months  after  their  marriage.  His 
nephew  Peter  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1970. 

Most  recently  affected  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  Steve 
Hughes  '63,  who  considered  graduate  school  but,  keeping  a 
weather  eye  on  the  draft  board,  is  operating  a  90-ton  cater- 
pillar at  the  new  International  Airport  near  Houston,  Texas. 


M 


"Arrangements  had  been  made  before  I  entered  the  Acad- 
emy that  I  was  to  work  half  my  way  and  my  sister  and  her 
husband  to  pay  the  other  half.  The  yearly  fee  at  that  time 
was  $900.  For  my  share  of  the  tuition  I  worked  at  running 
the  engine  which  created  the  electricity  for  the  Academy 
.  .  .  and  coached  the  track  team.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
coach  the  boys  in  one  of  the  longest  barns  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life.  It  was  so  cold  in  the  barn  that  everyone  had  to 
wear  long  winter  underwear  instead  of  track  suits. 

"In  sophomore  year  ...  in  order  to  earn  a  little  more 
money  I  started  the  Goodwin  Trust  Co.  with  $25.  I  loaned 
anyone  from  $1  to  $5  at  6%  interest  plus  a  2%  bonus,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  I  came  out  $125  ahead 
which  looked  like  a  million  to  me.  During  my  junior  year 
my  bank  was  flourishing,  and  around  the  end  of  the  year 
Dr.  Ingham  sent  for  me  and  said,  'Fred,  I  will  have  to  ask 
you  to  please  give  up  your  banking  business.'  I  was  be- 
wildered and  asked  why.  Dr.  Ingham  replied,  'You  are 
making  more  money  than  the  Academy.' 

"I  then  thought  of  another  way  of  earning  money  which 
was  to  write  love  letters  for  the  boys,  for  which  they  paid 
me  fifty  cents  per  letter.  This  only  survived  to  the  end  of 
the  junior  year.  I  really  think  most  of  the  boys,  including 
myself,  were  too  embarrassed  to  continue." 

—  Fred  H.  Goodwin  '16 


ANUFACTURING  and  allied  businesses  appear  to  have 
had  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  as  near- 
ly as  can  be  determined.  Almost  as  many  of  the  group  have 
entered  the  teaching  profession.  Seven  Morse  Flag  winners 


have  entered  the  field  of  insurance  and  five  have  become 
lawyers.  Two  are  doctors;  three  are  in  real  estate  and  land 
development.  Ted  Lacey  is  in  communications  with  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  Bob 
Rex  is  in  banking  and  sales. 

John  Yesair  has  recently  retired  from  a  rewarding  scien- 
tific career  in  the  field  of  microbiology  and  food  spoilage 
research.  His  hobby,  naturally  enough,  is  flower  and  vege- 
table gardening  at  his  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
Arthur  Havlin  retired  in  1960  as  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
Edison  Company  of  Boston,  although  his  activities  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  two  museums,  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
Osterville  Public  Library,  as  Treasurer  of  the  District  Nurs- 
ing Association  and  various  other  memberships  scarcely 
sound  like  retirement. 

Of  the  businessmen  of  the  group,  several  have  remained 
for  a  number  of  years  with  nationwide  companies  in  which 
they  are  steadily  forging  ahead.  Botsford  Young  is  assistant 
branch  manager-supervisor  of  Direct  Materials  Sales  for 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  in  Chicago  and  has  been  selected 
three  times  for  the  Sales  Builders  Club.  Edgar  Maxson  '46 
is  branch  sales  manager  with  Alcoa  in  Albany,  New  York. 
"It's  a  stimulating  job  and  demands  all  I  can  give  it,"  says 
Ed.  Duncan  McCallum  '48  is  a  supervisor  in  the  Controller's 
office  with  Ford  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  which  he  says 
is  "a  demanding  and  challenging  place  to  work." 

Francis  Martin  '44  is  the  owner  of  Regiscope  of  Kentucky, 
a    company    which    deals    with    photographic    systems    and 


remembering." 


"Governor  Dummer  was  a  plain,  rugged  little  school  then 
with  almost  none  of  the  amenities  that  are  expected  today. 
The  teaching  was  routine  and  the  discipline  rigid.  There 
were  three  sports  only  —  football,  basketball,  baseball  — 
and  no  supplementary  "activities":  no  arts,  no  music,  no 
shop,  not  even  a  library  worth  the  name.  Outside  of  the 
classes  we  hardly  knew  the  teachers  at  all  except  patrolling 
the  dormitories.  And  yet  I  do  not  think  we  felt  deprived.  Dr. 
Ingham  was  a  kind,  fatherly  man,  learned,  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff. I  had,  and  I  suppose  the  other  boys  did,  too,  a  kind 
of  awed  affection  for  him.  We  knew  his  rules  were  absolute: 
if  you  were  caught  smoking  you  left  on  the  next  train.  But 
it  was  not  the  atmosphere  of  a  prison,  I  suppose  because  we 
were  thrown  so  much  on  our  own  resources  and  did  much 
roaming  of  the  lovely  countryside.  Walking  alone  through 
the  woods  to  Rowley  Mills  in  the  deep  snow,  or  in  the  late 
spring  term  swimming  far  enough  away  from  the  turnpike 
that  our  nakedness  would  not  shock  the  occasional  motor- 
ists gave  us  a  wonderful  sense  of  freedom.  Boston  on  a 
weekend  was  a  vast  adventure:  there  were  the  Symphony, 
the  Fine  Arts  Museum  and  the  bookshops  and  Paul  Revere's 
house.  Back  in  the  school  the  sweaty,  profane,  emotionally 
charged  life  that  adolescent  boys  live  among  themselves  was 
no  doubt  just  as  mean  and  exalted,  as  rasping  ana  idealis- 
tic, as  squalid  and  sometimes  noble  as  it  is  today  and  always 
has  been.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  re- 
membering." 

—  J.  Frederick  Waring    19 


services.  Chris  Beebe  is  vice-president  and  partner  in  a  small 
chemical  equipment  company  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
where,  he  says,  he  enjoys  being  able  to  maintain  his  in- 
dividuality. Calvin  Eldred  is  assistant  manager  of  a  mill 
which  employs  900  people  in  Talladega,  Alabama.  Benja- 
min Brewster  '43,  whose  son,  Ben,  Jr.,  is  a  1968  alumnus  ot 
the  Academy,  is  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Coloni- 
al Brass  Company  of  Middleboro.  Terry  Staples  '32,  father 
of  Kimball  70,  moved  over  from  the  family  brick  manu- 
facturing business  after  many  years  to  become  a  director  ot 
the  Kingston  Trust  Company  of  Kingston,  New  York. 
Richard  Hosmer  '30  is  manager  of  the  Product  Division  of 
the  Foxboro  Company  of  Foxboro,  manufacturers  of  elec- 
tronic instruments.  Edwin  Sheffield  is  a  senior  vice-presi- 
dent with  the  Imperial  Metal  and  Chemical  Company  ot 
Philadelphia,  a  graphic  art  supplier.  William  Chamberlin 
'49  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Hudson 
Door    Manufacturing    Company    of    West    Franklin,    N.    H. 

Roger  Coulter  and  Gerald  May  have  practiced  law  in 
Boston  for  many  years,  and  are  partners  in  their  respective 
firms.  Herbert  Hodos  '56  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Levy,  Winer  and  Hodos  in  Greenfield.  C.  Randolph  Light 
'59  began  his  legal  career  with  the  firm  of  Fuller,  Seney, 
Henry  and  Hodge  of  Toledo  and  plans  to  specialize  in 
labor  relations.  Frank  Dickerson  '57  is  practicing  corporate 
law  with  the  New  York  firm  of  Dravath,  Swaine  and  Moore. 
Frank  voices  the  feelings  of  the  younger  men  intent  on  get- 


ting ahead  in  their  professions  when  he  says,  "It  can  be  a 
time-consuming  occupation  and  I  have  very  little  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  other  interests." 

That  the  pursuit  of  "other  interests"  can  be  equally  time- 
consuming  is  suggested  by  George  Simson  who,  speaking 
of  the  outdoor  activities  of  his  energetic  family  says,  "Last 
summer  our  calendar  listed  not  only  the  days  of  the  month 
but  also  the  hours  of  each  day."  George  is  one  of  three 
Morse  Flag  winners  specializing  in  fire  protection,  and  has 
been  with  the  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Organization  of  New 
Jersey  since  1952.  George  Tryon,  technical  secretary  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  in  Boston  and  editor 
of  Fire  Journal,  has  received  the  Flight  Safety  Foundation 
Award  for  his  services  in  aviation  fire  prevention.  Joseph 
Williamson  is  a  fire  underwriter  and  casualty  manager  for 
William  L.  Morrison  and  Company,  Inc.  of  Boston. 

Waldo  Worcester  '20  is  semi-retired  but  represents  his 
firm,  the  Provident  Life  and  Accident  Company,  from  his 
home  in  La   Crescenta,  California.  James   B.   Gardiner,    II 


lien   Brewster  and   famil)   on  campus  for   Parents'   Dav. 

'23  is  an  associate  actuary  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  New  York.  For  the  past  five  years 
Richard  Fischer  has  been  associated  with  Boit,  Dalton  and 
Church,  Inc.  of  Boston  and  in  1966  he  became  a  C.L.U. 
graduate  of  the  American  College  of  Life  Underwriters. 
George  McGregor  '50  is  with  the  Page  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Haverhill. 

Roger  Coulter  and  James  Gardiner  have  been  awarded 
Alumni  Day  citations  honoring  their  distinguished  careers 
in  their  respective  fields. 

In  April  Fred  Goodwin  celebrated  his  50th  year  with 
Brown,  Harris,  Stevens,  Inc.,  a  New  York  real  estate  firm 
where  he  is  vice-president  and  director.  Across  the  country 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  Frederick  Smith  finds  himself  involved  in 
all  phases  of  real  estate  through  partnerships  in  land  devel 
opment,  building  operations  and   apartment    management; 


while  in  the  Qlympic  Valley  in  California  Peter  Klaussen  '42 
lists  land  development  among  his  many  interests.  Another 
easterner  who  went  west  many  years  ago  is  Lawrence  F. 
Snow  '18,  who  retired  as  a  mining  engineer  in  1962  in  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  and  since  then  has  been  teaching  plant 
design  at  the  local  Technical  Institute. 

The  medical  profession  is  represented  by  Dr.  H.  John 
Young  '31,  a  private  physician  of  Bethel,  Maine,  and  Andi 
Whittemore  '62,  now  studying  at  the  Columbia  School  ot 
Medicine  and  recently  father  of  a  baby  son. 

Closely  allied  to  the  teaching  profession  are  two  Morse 
Flag  winners  whose  careers  have  also  encompassed  many 
years  in  the  writing  and  editorial  fields.  Travis  Ingham, 
who  has  taught  at  Deerfield  and  at  Admiral  Farragut  Acad- 
emy, has  found  time  to  write  several  novels  on  the  social 
scene  of  the  thirties.  He  has  also  worked  on  newspapers 
both  in  New  England  and  in  Florida,  where  he  is  now  semi- 
retired.  John  English  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  editing  field  before  following  up  a 
favorite  pastime  in  1955  and  becoming  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Golf  Association.  Since  1959  he  has 
been  Alumni  Secretary  at  Williams  College.  The  latest  win- 
ner to  move  between  these  fields  is  Rick  Benner  '60,  who 
taught  for  a  year  at  Cardigan  Mountain  School  and  is  now 
doing  sportswriting  and  freelance  newspaper  work  in 
Maryland. 

Joseph  Hoague  '37  was  attracted  to  the  sports  held  early 
in  life.  He  has  been  a  member  of  two  professional  football 
teams  and  later  was  a  teacher-coach  at  Taunton  and  Natick 
High  Schools.  Since  1958  he  has  been  Director  of  Physical 
Education  for  the  Melrose  Public  Schools. 

Peter  Boynton  '61,  who  spent  two  years  working  in  Bra- 
zil with  the  Peace  Corps,  developed  an  interest  in  "the 
bioad  relationship  between  education  and  social  and  cul- 
tural change''  and  came  back  to  continue  his  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  at  Columbia.  He  says,  "In  most  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world  the  inadequacy  of  the  educational 
system  is  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  .  .  .  Most  of  their 
leaders  are  keenly  aware  of  the  shortcomings,  but  changing 
schools  is  a  slow  process."  Peter's  present  interest  is  in  work- 
ing in  this  field,  as  well  as  teaching  for  a  while  in  the  United 
Slates. 

Gilbert  Smith  '21,  longtime  Head  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment at  Hotchkiss,  is  still  active  in  the  teaching  profession 
as  is  Charles  McLaughlin  '47,  who  will  return  to  the 
History  Department  at  American  University  next  year.  This 
year  Charles  is  a  Junior  Fellow  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  where 
he  is  completing  the  first  volume  in  a  three-volume  edition 
of  the  letters  of  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  landscape  archi- 
tect, for  the  Harvard  University  Press.  Russell  Tornrose  '58 
accepted  a  teaching  post  at  the  Karachi  American  School 
and  spent  two  years  with  his  wife  in  Pakistan.  Russell  says 
he.  learned  as  much  as  he  taught  in  that  country,  where  the 
lessons  ot  patience,  tolerance  and  forbearance  are  the  same 
as  those  learned  by  so  many  other  eager  young  Americans 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  cultures  and  values 
au  different  from  those  of  the  west.  Russell  is  now  teaching 
at  the  Emerson  School  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Doyen 
ol  (his  group  is  Frederick  Waring  '18,  who  has  recently  re- 
tired from  Western  Reserve  Academy  and  lives  with  his 
wife   in   Savannah,   Georgia. 


Fred  Goodwin  chats  with 


"It  has  been  a  thoroughly  delightful  life,"  he  writes,  "tor 
I  have  lived  with  English  literature,  with  American  history, 
and  with  boys.  What  more  could  one  want?  A  wife,  of 
course  ..." 

Most  of  the  Morse  Flag  winners  are  married  and  list 
family  life  as  their  first  interest.  Many  of  them  are  active  in 
church  groups  and  civic  affairs,  and  a  number  have  found 
the  time  and  opportunity  to  serve  youth  in  a  variety  of  clubs 
and  sports  groups. 

Terry  Staples  is  president  of  the  Kingston  Boys'  Club. 
Edgar  Maxson  is  active  with  Little  League  baseball.  Bots- 
ford  Young  is  a  Little  League  coach  and  is  also  president  of 
the  Winter  Club  which  trains  youngsters  in  an  all-year- 
round  sports  program.  Dick  Fischer  says  he  "had  as  much 
fun  as  the  boys"  with  the  Little  League  Soccer  group  in 
Needham,  especially  when  playing  against  opposing  coach 
and  classmate  Tim  Greene  '50  of  the  Wellesley  team.  It 
seems  that  the  sports  program  at  Governor  Dummer  has 
had  as  much  effect  on  the  lives  of  these  alumni  as  have  the 
lessons  they  learned  in  the  classroom.  Certainly  the  lives  of 
countless  boys  with  whom  tney  have  come  into  contact  have 
been  enriched  by  the  teamwork  and  sports  ideals  their  lead- 
ers acquired  at  the  Academy. 

And  in  the  same  spirit  of  sharing,  Charles  McLaughlin 
refers  to  the  "great  tradition  of  the  Governor  Dummer 
Glee  Club"  which  he  says  he  tries  to  carry  on  by  singing  in 
the  National  Cathedral  Choral  Society  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


T, 


HE  young  men  who  are  still  college  undergraduates  are 
at  an  exciting  plateau  of  life,  and  their  letters  are  full  of 
enthusiasm. 


Jim  Gardiner 


Commencement  Weekend. 


"So  many  new  avenues  are  opening  to  me  with  each  new 
month,"  writes  Barry  Sullivan  '66,  an  English  major  at  Mitl- 
dlebury  College.  Ray  Huard  '67  has  decided  to  follow  up 
his  long-term  ambition  to  become  an  aeronautical  engineer 
—  "something  that  I  have  wanted  to  be  since  I  was  about 
ten."  Russell  Thomas  '65,  completing  his  junior  year  at  the 
University  of  Madrid,  will  return  to  Harvard   in   the  fall. 

Russ  served  as  his  class  agent  for  two  years  before  going 
to  Spain,  and  is  one  of  a  number  of  Morse  Flag  winners 
who  have  generously  contributed  their  spare  time  in  accept- 
ing various  Alumni  responsibilities.  Travis  Ingham,  Agent 
for  the  Class  of  '24,  has  twice  in  succession  won  the  award 
for  the  highest  class  percentage  of  participation  in  the  An- 
nual Giving  Fund.  Present  agents  include  Richard  Hosmer 
'30,  Herbert  Hodos  '56,  Andi  Whittemore  '62  and  Robert 
Sherman  '64.  Rick  Benner  was  a  class  agent  in   1964. 

James  Gardiner  has  served  several  terms  as  Secretary  and 
President  of  the  New  York  Alumni  Association.  Both 
George  McGregor  and  Bob  Rex  have  served  terms  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  and  as  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Without  doubt  the  most  unusual  call 
to  service  came  to  Fred  Goodwin  who,  upon  his  Commence- 
ment Day  in  1916,  was  invited  to  a  Trustee  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  to  learn  from  Dr.  Ingham  that  he  had  just 
been  elected  to  membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"I  darn  near  fainted,"  says  Fred,  graphically.  However, 
his  astonishment  did  not  prevent  him  from  faithfully  carry- 
ing out  his  Trusteeship  until  1949.  It  is  Fred  who  gives  the 
Goodwin  Athletic  Prize  which  is  awarded  each  year  at  the 
Commencement  Exercises  to  "that  senior  who,  by  athletic 
achievement  and  sportsmanship,  has  brought  the  greatest 
honor  to  his  school  during  the  past  year." 


"Down  through  the  years,  the  Morse  Flag  .  .  .  has  been 
the  pleasant  topic  of  many  discussions  among  my  sons  and 
grandchildren." 

Waldo  T.  Worcester  '20 

"Life  offers  many  temptations,  and  there  were  many  times 
when  the  Morse  Flag  and  what  it  stood  for  kept  me  going 
down  the  straight  and  narrow." 

Joseph  D.  Hoague  '37 

"Long  ago  I  found  that  large  cities  and  organizations 
make  me  nervous."    (See  From   I  he  Alumni) 

Peter  H.  klaussen  '42 

"The  memory  of  that  morning  on  the  hill  is  still  bright." 

Benjamin  B.  Brewster  '43 

"My  interests  and  hobbies  have  been  athletically  orient- 
ed and  mainly  in  the  area  of  youngsters.  It  is  most  rewarding 
to  help  mold  a  kid  into  a  better  individual." 

B.  Botsford  Young,  Jr.  '45 

"Most  of  us  know  moments  of  achievement  from  time  to 
time  and  we  are  inspired  by  them  to  still  greater  efforts." 

Edgar  P.  Maxson.   Jr.  '46 

"I  only  hope  that  my  children  can  have  the  challenge  and 
enjoyment  of  life  that  I  felt  was  associated  with  Governor 
Dummer.  If  they  are  stimulated  and  interested  they  are 
bound  to  do  well." 

Duncan  McCallum  '48 

"The  Morse  Flag  was  for  past  performance  and  what  one 
did  in  the  future  was  even  more  important." 

George  E.  McGregor,  Jr.  '51 

"As  a  citizen,  I  would  certainly  be  unhappy  to  have  fallen 
away  from  the  standards  set  for  the  award.  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  indicate  that  there  is  a  continuing 
pride." 

Frank  S.  Dickerson,  III  '57 

"My  experience  at  Governor  Dummer  taught  me  some 
thing  about  the  importance  of  success  for  the  adolescent 
and  the  pain  he  feels  in  failure." 

Russell  T.  Tornrose  '58 

"The  nitty-gritty  of  education  should  be  ...  to  make 
the  student  wonder  about   the  world." 

Richard  S.  Benner,  II  '60 

"I  heard  my  name  called  out  .  .  .  but  I  couldn't  be 
lieve  it." 

Peter  M.  Barkin  '68 


o 


NE  noticeable  development  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  award  is  achieved.  In  the  early  years  the  Hag  came  as 
a  surprise  to  most  winners.  "It  is  nothing  one  strives  for;  it 
comes   to  one  unexpectedly,"   says   Calvin   Eldred 


Pete)    Boy n ton  '61  strolls  the  campus  on  Alumni  Day  with  his  bride, 
tlie  former  1  .nt  ia  Lima  Barbosa  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In    more    recent    and    perhaps    more    sophisticated    years 
some  of  the  young  men  have  made  a  conscious  effort  to  win 


the  flag,  and  their  achievement  is  none  the  less  significant 
because  they  made  it  their  special  goal.  In  fact,  John  Ye- 
sair,  the  second  award  winner,  goes  along  with  their  thought 
when  he  writes,  "I  feel  that  the  students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  should  be  told  of  the  honor  in  receiving  this  Flag." 

One  of  the  winners  hopes  that  his  letter  was  not  over- 
sentimental  because,  he  said,  that  was  the  way  he  felt  about 
winning  the  Morse  Flag.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  sentimental 
about  a  symbol  such  as  the  Flag  which  means  so  much  i<> 
so  many. 

Barry  Sullivan  sums  it  all  up  when  he  writes,  "Talking 
about  the  Morse  Flag  would  require  talking  about  Gover- 
nor Dummer  in  general.  It  would  require  talking  about  the 
influence  which  many  people  at  Governor  Dummer  had  on 
my  life.  It  would  demand  an  explanation  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship I  was  lucky  enough  to  have  with  my  teachers.  It 
would  require  an  explanation  of  the  friendships  I  was  able 
to  make.  And  all  this  would  require  something  near  the 
size  of  an  encyclopedia." 

The  Morse  Flag,  then,  is  more  than  a  memorial  and  a 
hard-won  honor;  it  is  a  symbol  of  life  at  Governor  Dummer. 
It  is  the  voice  of  conscience.  It  is  the  memory  of  things 
past  and  a  promise  for  the  future  and,  although  it  is  won 
by  a  single  alumnus  each  year,  its  meaning  has  significance 
for  all  his  classmates.  As  Roger  Coulter  says,  "The  things 
for  which  the  Flag  stands  cannot  be  subtracted  from  Ameri- 
can life  without  making  that  life  colorless  and  insignifi- 
cant." The  Morse  Flag  and  what  it  stands  lor  can  be  cher- 
ished for  a  lifetime  by  every  Governor   Dummer  alumnus. 


The  editor  would  like  to  express  again  her  appreciation 
to  the  Morse  Flag  winners  for  the  fine  letters  they  wrote, 
and  wishes  it   had  been  possible  to  quote  them   more  fully. 


THL  MORSL   FLAG  AWARD 

1913 

Roger    B.    Coulter 

1932 

Terry  Staples 

1951 

George  F.   McGregor,    Jr. 

1914 

John    Yesair 

1933 

Calvin  P.  Eldred,  3rd 

1952 

Frederick   M.   Smith,   11 

1915 

Arthur   C.    Havlin 
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George  H.  Tryon,  3rd 

1953 

Robert    M.   Rex 

1916 

Fred    H.    Goodwin 

1935 

William    B.    Williamson,    Jr. 

1951 

Brad  lord   H.  Crane 

l(.)17 

Alfredo   Pino-Suarez 

1936 

Joseph   Williamson 

1955 

Christopher   C.    Beebe 

1918 

Lawrence  F.  Snow 

1937 

Joseph  D.   Hoague 

1956 

Herbert   H.   Hodos 

1919 

).   Frederick    Waring 

1938 

Theodore  W.  Lacey 

1957 

Frank  S.  Dickerson,  III 

1920 

Waldo    1  .   Worcester 

1939 

George  M.  Simson 

1958 

Russell  T.  Tornrose 

1921 

Gilbert    M.   Smith 

19-10 

Edward  S.  Sheffield 

1959 

C.  Randolph  Light 

1 922 

Dalton  C.  Hainor 

1941 

John  D.  Eshelman 

I960 

Richard  S.  Benner,  II 

1923 

[anus   B.   Gardiner,  II 

1942 

Peter  H.   Klaussen 

1961 

Peter  L.  Boynton 

1921 

Travis  N.  Ingham 

1943 

Benjamin  B.  Brewster 

1962 

Anthony  D.   Whittemore 

192.') 

Clifford  S.  Ray 

1944 

Francis  W.  Martin 

1963 

Stephen  G.  Hughes 

1926 

Gerald  May 

1945 

B.   Botsford  Young,  Jr. 

1964 

Robert  S.  Sherman 

1927 

Frank  L.   McKinney 

1946 

Edgar  P.  Maxson,  Jr. 

1965 

Russell  E.  Thomas 

1928 

John   P.   English 

1947 

Charles  C.  McLaughlin 

1966 

Barry  Sullivan 

1929 

Richard   H.    Moulton 

1948 

Duncan  H.  McCallum 

1967 

Ray  J.  Huard 

1930 

Richard  Hosmer 

1949 

William   L.   Chamberlin 

1968 

Peter  M.  Barkin 

1931 

Dr.  H.  John  Young 

1950 

J.  Richard  Fischer 
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THL   KLY  TO  WORLD    SECURITY 


By  Brooks  Emeny  '20 


The  United  States  is  passing  through  one  of  the  gravest 
crises  of  decision  in  history.  This  present  crisis  derives  not 
only  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  with  all  its  long-term  im- 
plications, but  also  from  the  profound  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  and  future  development  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  sterling  and  the  attempts  of  DeGaulle  to  undermine 
the  effective  unity  of  the  Alliance  as  well  as  the  expansion 
of  the  Common  Market  are  obvious  symptoms.  Added  to 
this,  of  course,  is  the  problem  of  the  balance  of  payment 
and  deficit  financing  of  the  United  States  which  threatens 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  But  fundamentally,  the  root 
causes  of  the  dilemmas  of  our  contemporary  foreign  policy 
arise  from  the  repercussions  of  the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations in  the  vast,  underdeveloped  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The  former  colonial  areas 
whose  security  rests  so  largely  with  American  power  remain 
a  constant  source  of  danger  through  the  subversive  efforts 
of  China  and  Russia,  and  unless  and  until  Europe  can  more 
adequately  share  with  us  the  burden,  the  limits  of  largely 
unilateral  responsibility  on  our  part  will  continue  to 
threaten  the  peace  and  stability  of  a  major  part  of  the  world. 
The  projected  withdrawal  of  British  power  from  areas  east 
of  Suez  lays  bare  the  grave  realities  of  this  new  challenge. 

For  over  two  decades  now,  the  United  States  at  great 
cost  has  been  buying  time  in  which  to  decide  on  the  long- 
range  policies  and  commitments  necessary  for  a  peaceful 
solution.  Great  as  is  our  power,  it  has  its  limitations.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  assume  the  burden  as  in  the  past,  but  must  have  the 
partnership  of  the  North  Atlantic  countries  as  a  whole. 
The  key  to  world  security  and  peace,  therefore,  lies  primari- 
ly in  the  consolidation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation wherein  the  combined  sources  of  all  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future.  This  involves  a  major  effort  in  the 
education  of  the  citizens  of  the  nations  involved,  in  order 
that  they  may  comprehend  the  needs  for  common  sacrifice 
and  effort  which  the  times  demand.  The  North  Atlantic 
Community  has  the  combined  power  to  achieve  these  goals. 
United  it  can  stand,  but  divided  it  may  fall. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  not  by  design 
but  through  tradition  coupled  with  a  total  miscomprehen- 
sion of  the  proper  use  of  its  great  power  following  World 
War  I,  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
political  disintegration  which  led  to  World  War  II.  Our 
refusal  of  all  responsibility  or  commitment  to  collective  se- 
curity outside  the  Americas,  and  the  improper  utilization  of 
our  vast  economic  power  —  a  power  equal  at  the  time  to 
half  that  of  the  world  —  fatally  weakened  the  peace  struc 
ture  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  economies  of  other 


states.  The  world's  greatest  creditor  nation  continued  to 
raise  prohibitive  tariffs  while  at  the  same  time  it  insisted  on 
the  collection  of  war  debts.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934,  inspired  solely  by  domestic 
interests,  so  undermined  the  financial  structure  of  China 
that  it  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  there  was  a  grave  danger 
of  a  revival  of  prewar  concepts  of  foreign  policy.  The  drive- 
was  to  return  to  "normalcy"  by  disengaging  from  costly 
foreign  entanglements  and  commitments.  The  United  States 
war  machine,  the  greatest  in  world  history,  was  allowed  to 
disintegrate,  to  the  deep  alarm  of  our  European  allies  and 
the  incredulity  of  Soviet  Russia.  As  is  true  today,  the  year 
1946  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  indecision,  to  say  nothing 
of  deep  alarm,  to  those  who  knew  there  could  be  no  re- 
turn to  "normalcy"  in  a  chaotic,  disintegrating  world.  By 
the  spring  of  1947  the  world  situation  had  become  so  grave 
as  to  impose  drastic  measures. 

IN  MAY  1947,  Congress  appropriated  $400,000,000  lor 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  lo  secure 
them  against  Communist  aggression.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Truman  Doctrine  which  committed  the  United 
States  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  free  nation  threatened  by 
Communist  conquest.  It  was  to  be  applied  in  several  in- 
stances thereafter  —  the  latest  of  which  is  the  tragic  and 
costly  struggle   in  Vietnam. 

In  June  1947  General  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
proposed  a  vast  aid  program  to  become  known  as  The 
Marshall  Plan.  Since  that  time  over  $90  billion  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  has  gone  toward  the  economic  recovery  and 
reconstruction  of  the  needy  nations  of  the  Free  World.  With 
the  addition  of  military  assistance,  the  total  comes  to  the 
colossal  sum  of  over  $125  billion. 

Finally,  on  April  4,  1949,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed  by  twelve  North  Atlantic  nations  providing  that  "an 
armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  ami 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  all." 
The  original  twelve  members  were  Belgium,  Canada.  Den- 
mark, France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  The  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Greece  and  Turkey  joined  shortly  thereafter, 
followed  by  West  Germany. 

Thus,  by  these  three  startling  events,  the  traditional 
pillars  of  United  States  foreign  policy  —  non-entangling 
alliance  abroad,  fortress  America  within  the  Pan  American 
Alliance  at  home,  and  largely  nationalistic  economic  poli- 
cies including  high  protective  tariffs  —  were  struck  asunder, 
never,  it  is  hoped,  to  return. 


THE  WORLD  of  today  is  vastly  different  from  that  of 
1947.  A  rearmed  United  States  finds  its  power  being  exer- 
cised in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Western  Europe 
has  not  only  recovered  from  the  devastations  of  war  but, 
within,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  a  well-integrated  defense 
system  despite  the  partial  withdrawal  of  France.  Soviet 
Russia  is  no  longer  an  immediate  threat  to  the  West,  though 
it  has  the  capacity  to  cause  grave  difficulty,  largely  through 
its  imperial  ambitions  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Arab 
world.  While  the  Russian  satellites  of  Eastern  Europe  still 
hold  to  the  Warsaw  Pact,  all  of  them  are  manifesting  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  a  desire  to  free  themselves  from 
Soviet  dominance. 

But  what  is  most  striking  in  the  world  today,  as  con- 
trasted to  1946-1947,  is  the  emergence  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent Afro-Asian  nations,  which  account  for  over  one 
third  of  the  earth's  population.  The  shock  of  the  change 
since  1917  when  Afro-Asia  was  still  under  colonial  control 
has  been  so  profound  as  to  stagger  the  imagination  of  even 
the  most  astute  statesmen. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  tasks  laced  today  by  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity are  so  difficult.  For  whereas  twenty-odd  years  ago 
it  was  events  which  determined  action,  today  we  lace  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  right  kind  of  action  to  determine 
events.  The  clanger  of  imminent  Soviet  aggression  having 
lessened  and  the  detente  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  being  clearly  evident,  an  appeal  to  drastic  measures 
seems  less  urgent.  Vet  grave  clangers  are  there,  and  are 
clearly  evident  to  those  who  understand  present  world 
trends.  The  recent  penetration  of  Soviet  power  and  con- 
sequent political  threat  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mid 
die  East  give  forebodings  for  the  future.  And  the  ever- 
widening  gap  between  the  developing  economies  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  and  the  vast  areas  of  the  former  co- 
lonial world  in  Asia  and  Africa  make  it  clear  that  peace 
and  security  in  the  future  will  depend  on  the  further 
strengthening  now  of  our  collective  unity  and  power,  and 
a  more  direct  utilization  ot  our  combined  economic  strength 
to  assure  the  peaceful  emergence  of  these  nations  from 
threatened  chaos  to  a  condition  ol  human  welfare,  stability 
and  security.  The  problems  involved  in  this  regard  are 
even  more  complicated  by  virtue  of  the  challenge  of  the 
colossus  ol   Asia,  Communist   China. 

The  combined  North  Atlantic  Community  represents  a 
grand  national  product  last  approaching  $1,225,000,000,000 
a  year  —  or  over  two-thirds  that  of  the  world.  Therein  lie 
the  means  and  the  tools  lor  insuring  out  own  security 
against  attack  and  the  sale  emergence  of  the  new  nations 
ol  Asia  and  Africa  as  independent,  stable,  peaceful  and 
prosperous  members  of  the  Free  World  Community.  This 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  world  peace,  ft  cannot  be  achieved 
through  unilateral  efforts.  Partnership  only  can  bring  suc- 
cess. The  (tiishing  burden  which  the  Untied  Stales  has 
carried  now  \<>r  twenty  years  in  tfie  maintenance  of  security, 
the  stemming  of  Communist  aggression  and  in  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  nations  must  be  more  largely  sliared.  The 
contributions  of  others  in  these  respects  have  been  consider- 
able and  indispensable  to  the  task  thus  far.  But  these  sepa- 


Mr.  Emeny's  career  in  international  affairs  calls  upon, 
him  to  move  between  university  life  at  Princeton  and  the 
Department  of  Stale  in  Washington  to  wherever  else  his 
interests  may  take  him  around  the  world.  An  international 
scholar  since  his  student  days,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Advis- 
ory Council  to  the  Department  of  Oriental  Studies  at 
Princeton,  Consultant  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
since  1934,  author  of  several  books  on  world  politics  and 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  a  United  States  delegate 
to  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Asso- 
ciation. Brooks  Emeny,  Ph.D.,  Yale  1934,  here  presents  his 
views  on  the  concept  of  NATO  and  hozo  it  can  be  broad- 
ened to  the  world's  advantage. 

William    H.    Speny,   Chairman 
History    Department 


rate  unilateral  endeavors  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  future 
needs.  Only  our  combined  and  well-rationalized  efforts  will 
secure  our  goal. 

The  peoples  of  the  Atlantic  Community  should  have 
learned  at  last  that  political,  military,  and  economic  policies 
which  were  suitable  to  the  18tli  and  19th  centuries  must  be 
modernized  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  20th  and  21st 
centuries.  In  no  other  way  can  our  survival  be  assured  or 
the  positive  development  of  peace  and  prosperity  achieved. 
What  is  needed  now  are  "specific  steps  which  will  improve 
our  collective  capability  to  manage  our  own  problems  so 
that  we  can  avoid  being  mired  in  them  through  a  contin- 
ued acceptance  of  concepts  for  international  order  which 
have  long  ago  seen  their  day."* 

* Statement  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United 
States  at  the  13th  Assembly  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Associa- 
tion in  Luxembourg. 
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In  actuality,  much  progress  has  already  been  made.  And 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  re- 
lated international  bodies  such  as  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the  World  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  a  foundation  for  closer  coordination  has 
already  been  laid.  The  framers  of  the  NATO  Treaty  clearly 
foresaw  the  wider  implications  of  the  alliance  and  its  world- 
wide potential  in  the  text  of  Article  II: 

"The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  and  friendly  international  relations  by 
strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  these 
institutions  are  founded  and  by  promoting  conditions  of 
stability  and  well  being.  They  will  each  seek  to  eliminate 
conflict  in  their  economic  policies  and  will  encourage  eco- 
nomic collaboration  between  all  of  them." 


SHORTLY  after  the  founding  of  NATO  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association  was  organized  as  a  private  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  research  and  educational 
programs  in  all  member  countries  in  order  that  public 
opinion  within  the  Alliance  might  be  prepared  to  under- 
stand its  implications  and  better  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  Each  signatory  nation  established  a  North  Atlantic 
Council  composed  of  its  own  leading  statesmen,  education- 
alists, and  scholars.  Arrangements  were  made  for  an  Annual 
Assembly  composed  of  delegates  from  each  National  Coun- 
cil which  would  review  and  study  problems  related  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Alliance  and  propose  measures  neces- 
sary for  its  more  effective  functioning.  In  addition,  there 
was  established  in  Paris  the  Atlantic  Institute  which  became 
the  Research  Center  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Association. 

It  was  at  the  13th  Annual  Assembly  of  ATA,  held  in  Sep- 
tember 1967  in  Luxembourg,  that  the  United  States  delega- 
tion presented  a  series  of  proposals  "for  the  strengthening 
and  enhancement  of  agreements  and  instruments  already 
in  being."  In  addition,  it  proposed  "specific  areas  for  com- 
mon action  which  must  now  be  thoroughly  explored  with 
a  view  to  finding  agreement  by  all  parties."  The  first  cate- 
gory included  the  following: 

1.  The  greater  use  of  NATO  and  OECD  machinery  to 
harmonize  and  concert  action  on  matters  of  com- 
mon concern. 

2.  An  intensified  process  of  consultation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  (the  political  body  of  NATO)  on 
potentially  dangerous  situations. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  NATO  Nuclear  Defense  Com- 
mittee as  a  step  toward  promoting  joint  strategic 
planning  for  those  of  the  Alliance  prepared  to  share 
its  military  responsibility. 

4.  The  strong  hope  that  the  progress  toward  agree- 
ment already  achieved  on  means  of  strengthening 
the  international  monetary  system  will  be  promptly 
advanced  to  inter-governmental  agreement  in  the 
over-riding  common   interest. 

5  Increasingly  free  trade  for  the  Atlantic  area  and 
eventually  the  entire  world. 


6.  A  longer,  more  effective  and  better  integrated  con- 
tribution by  the  industrially  advanced  members  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  to  meet  the  needs  and 
hopes  of  the  developing  nations. 

7.  Effective  measures  to  improve  conditions  for  inter- 
national investment  and  multi-national  business  op- 
erations within  the  growing  Atlantic  Business  Com- 
munity and,  insofar  as  it  is  within  the  capability  of 
the  Community,  within  the  developing  countries  as 
well. 

8.  The  growth  of  economic  and  political  unity  with- 
in an  expanding  European  Economic  Communit) 
in  ways  which  will  strengthen  rather  than  weaken 
the  roots  of  unity  between  all  members  of  the  At- 
lantic Community. 

9.  Increased  cooperation  —  in  industry  and  between 
governments  —  within  the  Community,  in  scientific 
research  and  in  technical  developments. 

10.  The  formal  establishment  ol  a  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly by  representatives  of  the  several  parliaments. 

On  first  consideration,  all  the  above  propositions  appeal 
to  be  as  reasonable  as  they  are  necessary.  But  despite  the 
great  progress  made  in  the  field  of  international  coopera- 
tion during  the  past  few  years,  the  hardest  tasks  remain  in 
the  final  achievement  of  the  effective  functioning  of  inter- 
national institutions  already  in  being.  An  alliance  under 
pressure  of  outside  danger  is  one  thing,  but  the  strengthen- 
ing of  such  an  alliance  as  a  truly  effective  instrument  for 
the  realization  of  unity  and  the  assumption  ot  world-wick 
obligation  is  cjuite  another  thing.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
France  today  to  see  how  easy  it  is  for  one  nation  to  block 
progress  toward  the  needed  consolidation  of  our  collective 
effort.  The  heavy  hand  of  history  and  tradition,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  paralyzing  force  of  nationalism,  provide  obstacles 
and  difficulties  hard  to  overcome. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  dilemma  of  our  time.  Rationalh 
we  know  that  the  only  means  whereby  the  free  nations  ol 
the  North  Atlantic  can  bring  about  stability  and  security  in 
this  troubled  world  is  through  common  effort  within  es- 
tablished institutions  of  partnership  and  unity.  Yet  the 
achievement  of  such  a  goal  presents  us  with  probably  the 
most  difficult  task  ever  laced  by  world  statesmanship.  Hav 
ing  gone  halfway  through  the  NATO  Alliance,  we  now 
face  the  alternatives  of  retreat  and  disintegration  or  the 
consolidation  of  what  has  thus  far  been  achieved  to  the 
enduring  benefit  of  all.  Our  goal  must  be,  therefore,  "the 
establishment  of  unified,  free  political  institutions  to  enable 
the  Atlantic  Community  to  deal  adequately  with  the  prob 
lems  of  today  —  problems  with  which  no  existing  nation- 
state  can  cope  successfully  alone." 
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Are  you  planning  to  make  a  move? 
Let  us  know  your  change  ol  address. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  CLUB  directed  by 
Douglas  Miller  of  the  Science  Department,  who 
was  aided  last  year  by  Michael  Reid,  teacher  of 
French,  attracts  some  thirty  members  of  the 
student  body  each  year,  who  use  both  their 
own  and  school  equipment  to  study  the  art  of 
photography  and  the  techniques  of  the  dark- 
room. And,  as  is  always  the  case  in  creative 
work,  the  best  pictures  of  each  young  man  re- 
flect his  own  personality,  active  or  introspective 
as  the  case  may  be. 


• 
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After  the  indoor  sports  and  outdoor  cold 
of  winter,  the  Club  sets  out  joyfully  in  search 
of  campus  scenes  or  on  country  hikes  and  ex- 
cursions to  the  shore.  The  nature  lover  catches 
a  frog  on  a  rock,  somnolent  in  the  warmth  of 
the  first  spring  sunshine;  the  man  of  action 
climbs  out  over  a  rocky  stream  to  get  a  view  of 
a  picturesquely-angled  bridge.  Then  back  to 
the  darkroom  to  try,  hopefully,  for  the  next 
photography  show   in   Parsons   Gallery. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER 


SIX  WEEKS  ON  A  RESERVATION 


By   Robert  T.    Martin   '68 


Mandaree  is  a  small  town  in  North 
Dakota  which  was  created  some  ten 
years  ago  for  members  of  several  small 
tribes  of  agricultural  Indians  who  had 
been  displaced  by  the  damming  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Although  not  more 
than  eighty  people  live  in  Mandaree,  it 
is  the  center  for  some  450  Indians  in 
the  district.  Last  summer  a  group  of 
Governor  Dummer  students  led  by 
Chaplain  Peter  Mercer  volunteered  for 
a  six-week  work  project  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  have  a  favorable  social  and 
educational  influence  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  live  on  the  reservation.  Bo.' 
Martin  i  Weston,  Massachusetts,  who 
plans   to  Duke    University   in   the 

fall,    tells   the   story. 


Last  summer  I  was  a  member  of  a 
group  ol  ten  people  who  travelled  to 
the  tiny  town  ol  Mandaree,  North  Da- 
kota, on  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Res- 
ervation to  aid  in  the  construction  ol 
a  church.  The  group  consisted  ol  seven 
Governor  Dummer  boys:  Rick  Craw- 
lord,  Ted  Dix,  Dave  Lewis,  Dave- 
Marsh,  Mike  Miles,  George  Swift  (all 
ol  whom  had  graduated  in  June,  1967) 
and  mysell  along  with  the  faculty  cou- 
ple ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Mercer  and 
Mis.    Mercer's  sister,   Perry   Sager. 

Mr.  Mercer  viewed  the  work  project 
as  an  opportunity  to  give  rather  than 
simply  as  an  experience.  It  was  rather 
a  unique  opportunity,  in  tact,  because 
we  paid  lor  our  transportation  and 
food  and  also  worked  as  volunteers  for 
the  entire  period  ol  about  forty-five 
days.  To  me,  the  Mandaree  work  proj- 
ect was  an  opportunity  to  meet  people 
and  do  construction  work  I  had  never 
tried  before.  It  was  also  a  chance  to  at- 
tempt something  very  different  and  to 
gain  the  experience  ol  living  in  a  small 
and  self-sufficient  group.  Before  start- 
ing, our  overall  knowledge  of  the  proj- 
ect consisted  of  the  facts  that  a  church- 
community  center  of  unknown  size  was 
to  be  built;  that  we  were  to  drive  to 
Mandaree  and  live  in  tents;  and  that 
we  were  to  work  for  approximately  a 
month  and  a  half  together  with  some- 
people    from    the    West    Coast. 


Alter  a  week  ol  driving  and  camping 
out  our  train  of  a  Mustang,  a  Jeep 
Wagoneer,  and  a  1961  pink  Plymouth 
station  wagon  arrived  at  Mandaree  on 
June  29th.  The  country  on  the  reser- 
vation was  erratic  except  for  one  factor 
—  aridity.  Everywhere  there  was  dust 
and  cracked  earth.  It  rained  only  twice 
from  June  to  August  16th.  About  ten 
miles  from  Mandaree  there  was  a  large- 
area  of  Badlands  dropping  down  into 
numerous  little  valleys.  The  rest  ol  the 
land  was  rolling  hills  covered  only  with 
a  very  coarse  and  dry  grass.  Trees  were 
non-existent  except  in  small  valleys  be- 
tween the  hills  called  "coulees"  where 
there  might  be  enough  water  to  sustain 
vegetation. 

Mandaree  itself  was  quite  a  surprise. 
The  town  was  built  on  a  plain  sur- 
lounded  on  three  sides  by  higher 
ground.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  was 
a  vertical  bar  of  red  lights  extending 
about  fifty  feet  into  the  air.  When  we 
arrived  in  the  center  of  Mandaree 
and  parked  I  saw  that  the  red  lights 
marked  a  radio  aerial  that  originated 
from  the  police  station.  The  houses  that 
comprised  most  of  Mandaree  were  one- 
floor,  prefabricated  structures  with 
aluminum  siding  of  various  colors.  They 
seemed  remarkable  to  us  for  we  had 
expected  to  see  broken-down  shacks. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  was  the 
school.  The  Government  had  also  built 
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this  structure,  and  it  rivals  the  Frost 
Building  at  Governor  Dummer.  The 
modern  plan  of  Mandaree,  however, 
lost  its  effect  when  we  discovered  that 
only  federal  employees  lived  in  those 
federally  financed  buildings,  and  that 
most  ol  the  population  lived  in  the  log 
cabins  and  broken-down  shacks  we  had 
anticipated,  outside  of  town. 

Our  group  ended  up  at  a  large,  one- 
floor  house  that  formerly  had  been  used 
as  the  parsonage  until  the  minister  had 
left  two  years  before.  Here  we  were  met 
by  the  California  group  which  included 
the  Reverend  Jack  Takayanagi  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  his  group  of  three  col- 
lege students  (one  was  Samoan)  and 
one  hippie-intellectual  who  added 
spice  to  the  summer.  Reverend  Jack 
quickly  assumed  control  of  the  work 
camp  and  acted  as  a  liaison  man  be- 
tween the  work  party  and  the  contract- 
or, Mr.  Irwin  Miller,  who  was  also  a 
minister. 

We  began  after  a  day's  rest.  Objective- 
ly, our  job  was  to  construct  by  hand 
a  wooden  and  brick  church  and  com- 
munity center.  It  was  to  be  L-shaped, 
with  a  main  sanctuary,  a  kitchen,  a 
lobby,  two  bathrooms,  and  three  class- 
rooms. The  only  professionals  involved 
were  Mr.  Miller,  a  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing man  and  two  electricians.  The  rest 
of  us  —  the  unskilled  labor  —  poured 
the  foundations,  made  and  put  up  the 
roof  and  wafls,  laid  the  outside  wall 
bricks,  installed  insulation  and  sheet- 
rock,  and  plastered  the  walls. 

For  the  first  two  and  a  half  weeks  we 
constructed  about  twenty  trusses  and 
then  mixed  and  poured  the  cement 
floor,  a  process  which  took  three  long 
days.  Some  of  us  were  disgruntled  by 
the  fact  that  it  didn't  look  like  we  were 
really   building  anything;   all  we  could 


see  was  a  flat,  gray  floor.  Before  long, 
though,  all  the  walls  and  trusses  were 
up  and  everyone  felt  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment. By  the  end  of  July  both 
roofs  were  up  and  were  being  shingled. 
At  the  same  time  about  four  members 
of  the  work  squad  were  laying  bricks 
around  the  wooden  walls  —  having 
learned  how  from  a  professional.  For 
the  remaining  two  weeks  the  brickwork 
continued  while  insulation  and  sheet- 
rock  were  being  put  up  inside.  Finally 
the  sheet-rock  was  plastered.  When  we 
departed  on  August  16th  half  the  brick- 
work, some  plastering  and  painting  re- 
mained. The  basic  structure  had  been 
finished,  though,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  solidly  constructed  buildings  on 
the  reservation. 

Apart  from  the  work,  the  summer  had 
many  sidelights.  Sickness  was  present 
during  the  entire  period  —  some  sort 
of  stomach  ailment  evidently  caused  by 
the  water,  the  heat  (90  to  100  degrees), 
the  dryness,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
Combating  these  ailments  was  the  great 
job  of  Mrs.  Mercer  and  Perry  Sager  in 
the  kitchen.  Food  had  a  very  positive 
effect  on  one's  attitude,  and  the  two 
women  were  able  to  plan  meals  for  an 
average  of  sixteen  people  and  keep  ev- 
eryone happy. 

One  problem  which  bothered  us  from 
the  time  of  our  arrival  was  the  seeming 
lack  of  Indian  interest.  It  was  a  strange 
feeling,  living  on  an  Indian  reservation 
but  hardly  ever  seeing  an  Indian  or 
having  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  one. 
Where  were  they?  Why  didn't  they  help 
us  or  even  just  drop  in?  Our  second 
night  at  Mandaree  we  had  a  potluck 
supper  which  was  attended  by  about 
thirty  Indians,  each  of  whom  brought 
a  different  kind  of  food  which  was 
pooled  for  everyone.  At  that  time  we 
were  introduced,  and  some  of  us  played 


soccer,  a  game  which  the  Indian  boys 
enjoyed  immensely.  From  then  on,  how- 
ever, only  a  tew  children  appeared  at 
the  site  and  two  Hidatsa  Indians  who 
represented  the  community  and  who 
visited  us  about  once  in  two  weeks.  We 
had  heard  that  the  church  community 
breaks  up  in  the  summer  when  many 
Indians  leave  the  reservation,  and  that 
others  were  busy  with  their  cattle.  In 
August,  however,  we  were  able  to  set  up 
softball  games  with  a  group  of  teenage- 
Indians,  more  than  half  of  whom  were 
girls.  These  games  were  about  the  only 
way  we  were  able  to  associate  with 
them. 

The  Indians  view  the  outside  world 
with  bitterness.  They  have  been  cheat- 
ed for  too  long  and  are  naturally  sus- 
picious of  all  strangers  on  the  reserva- 
tion. At  Fort  Berthold  many  of  the 
children  are  apathetic  about  school  and 
could  not  care  less  about  the  future. 
The  young  set  in  their  twenties  know 
the  only  road  to  a  better  life  is  else- 
where, and  thus  the  rare  Indian  high 
school  or  college  graduate  forsakes  Fort 
Berthold  where  he  is  desperately  needed 
and  moves  east  to  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin or  west  to  California.  The  older 
generation  are  still  distraught  over  the 
effects  of  the  Garrison  Reservoir  which 
flooded  their  ancestral  lands  in  1953 
and,  as  a  result,  many  have  become 
alcoholics. 

What  we  did  in  North  Dakota  this 
past  summer  may  have  no  effect.  We 
hope,  though,  that  the  building  will 
serve  to  bring  the  Indians  of  Fort  Ben 
hold  back  together  and  will  renew  the 
old  Indian  sense  of  unity  and  pride. 
All  of  us,  f  am  sure,  feel  a  sense  ol 
group  accomplishment,  not  only  objec- 
tively but  also  in  the  broadening  ol  our 
knowledge  and  views  ol  the  American 
Indian. 
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NEW  TRUSTEE 


Robert  Ford  Schumann  40 


The  Board  oi  Trustees  of  Governor  Dummer  Academy 

has  announced  the  election  of  Mr.  Robert  Ford  Schumann 
of  Binghamton,  New  York  and  Madison,  Connecticut  to 
membership  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Schumann  has  been  associated  with  Buick  since  1947 
and  is  President  of  Schumann-Van  Atta  Buick,  Inc.  of  Bing- 
hamton. Born  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  he  attended  schools 
in  Montclair  and  is  an  alumnus  of  Governor  Dummer  Acad- 
emy in  the  Glass  of  '40.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  1944.  Married  to  the  former  Mary 
Michaela  Hennessy  of  Montclair,  he  is  the  father  of  four 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  R.  Ford  Schumann,  Jr.,  grad- 
uated from  Governor  Dummer  in  1966  and  is  attending 
Washington  College. 

Mr.  Schumann  is  Director  of  the  Broome  County  United 
Fund,  Inc.  and  the  Lourdes  Hospital  Advisory  Board;  he 
is  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Southern  Tier 
Zoological  Society  of  Binghamton,  and  Trustee  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Florence  and  John  Schumann  Foundation 
of  Montclair.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Binghamton  Country 
Club,  the  Madison  Beach  Club  and  the  Skytop  Club  at 
Cresco,  Pennsylvania.  A  lover  of  bird  life  and  a  conserva- 
tionist, he  has  recently  developed  a  fifty-acre  wildlife  sanc- 
tuary near  Binghamton. 
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FINAL  RLPORT  /  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  GIVING  FUND 


RECORD 

OF  THE  CLASSES 

Number 

Class 

Amount 

of  Donors 

Pre-1930 

$1,518.67 

32 

1924 

111.00 

10 

1927 

70.00 

2 

1930 

65.00 

3 

1931 

250.00 

5 

1932 

630.00 

4 

1933 

240.00 

8 

1934 

480.26 

13 

1935 

6,024.62 

12 

1936 

248.00 

10 

1937 

186.66 

11 

1938 

2,440.50 

10 

1939 

430.63 

15 

1940 

1,330.03 

14 

1941 

1,430.00 

15 

1942 

2,245.00 

14 

1943 

1,548.80 

14 

1944 

1,342.63 

17 

1945 

947.63 

15 

1946 

125.00 

7 

1947 

1,274.60 

21 

1948 

652.63 

26 

1949 

1,056.83 

24 

1950 

865.00 

33 

1951 

377.00 

23 

1952 

568.00 

22 

1953 

1,510.00 

43 

1954 

505.00 

17 

1955 

645.00 

28 

1956 

350.00 

14 

1957 

244.00 

17 

1958 

617.50 

15 

1959 

157.51 

13 

1960 

367.00 

23 

1961 

827.35 

12 

1962 

328.00 

23 

1963 

237.50 

15 

1964 

165.00 

9 

1965 

171.00 

17 

1966 

219.50 

28 

1967 

2,179.00 

73 

A  new  policy  was  inaugurated  this  year  whereby  the  Alumni  Fund  and  the 
Parents'  Fund  were  consolidated  under  a  single  heading  which  has  been  desig- 
nated THE  ANNUAL  GIVING  FUND.  As  a  result  bookkeeping  procedures 
have  been  greatly  simplified. 

This  Fund,  which  begins  each  year  on  November  15th,  terminates  on  June 
27th  rather  than  on  June  30th.  Gifts  which  arc  received  after  this  cut-oil  date 
are  credited  to  the  following  year's  fund. 

1967-1968  ANNUAL  GIVING  FIND 

Amount  Number  of  Donors 
Parents:  $39,456.99  241 

Alumni:  34,996.54  727 

Other:  11.00  2 

TOTALS:  74,464.53  970 

ALUMNI  GIVING 

Growth  Since  Capital  Gifts  Campaign 


Number 

Average 

Percentage  of 

Year 

Total  Given 

of  Donors 

Gift 

Participation 

1963-64 

%   9,430.00 

361 

$26.12 

18.0 

1964-65 

13,868.00 

502 

27.62 

21.4 

1965-66 

25,456.63 

565 

45.06 

23.4 

1966-67 

29,147.47 

602 

48.42 

24.1 

1967-68 

34,996.54 

727 

48.14 

28.2 

The  Class  of  1953,  in  its  15th  anniversary  year,  raised  over  $1,500, 
nearly  double  its  contribution  of  last  year.  Headed  by  Class  Agent 
Dick  Osgood  and  the  leadership  group,  more  than  50%  of  the  class 
contributed  to  this  year's  Fund,  their  highest  percentage  of  partici- 
pation since  graduation. 


To  date  secondary  schools  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  soliciting  funds 
from  large  foundations  or  from  the  business  community.  However,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  companies  are  now  extending  their  matching  gift  programs  to 
our  level.  Perhaps  your  company  is  already  doing  so,  or  possibly  it  might  con- 
sider such  a  policy. 

The  following  companies  did  match  gifts  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  this 
year: 


The  Bank  of  New  York 

Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Putnam  Management  Co.,  Inc. 

Hoover  Foundation 

Norton  Company 

Morgan-Worcester,  Inc. 

Harold  T.  N.  Smith  Memorial  Foundation 

Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  Foundation 

Mechanicks  National  Bank  Foundation 

Ford  Fund 

The  New  York  Times  Foundation,  Inc. 

Abex  Foundation,  Inc. 


Landon  Peters  '48 

Marshall   B.  Dalton    (T) 

Archer  B.  des  Cognets  '49 

Joseph  Hoover   (P) 

Peter  F.  Littlefield  '55 

Mrs.  Philip  Morgan    (P) 

R.  Dana  Pierce  '42 

F.  Harrison  Poole  '39" 

Thomas  D.  Sayles,  Jr.  '49 

Richard  G.  Williamson  '43 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Den  Learned   (P) 

John  H.  Mortimer  '42 

R.  F.  Kelley,  Jr.   (P) 


From  The  Alumni 


Peter  H.  Klaussen  '42 


When  some  clay  they  put  a  man  on  the  moon  Peter 
Klaussen  no  doubt  will  be  hot  on  his  heels,  surveying 
instruments  in  hand,  ready  to  lay  out  lunar  trails  and  to 
develop  the  craters  oi  the  moon.  This  young  man  has 
packed  in  so  much  action  since  leaving  what  he  calls  "the 
corporate  lite  of  Boston,"  and  has  so  diversified  his  inter- 
ests and  spheres  of  activity  that  there  seem  remarkably  few 
elements  left  for  him  to  explore. 

The  corporate  life  could  not  long  confine  this  Morse  Flag 
winner  and  outdoors  enthusiast  whose  work  for  his  A.B. 
degree  at  Amherst  had  been  postponed  three  years  for  com- 
bat Hying  in  the  South  Pacific  in  World  War  If.  In  1955 
Peter  Klaussen  went  west  selling  mining  equipment  in  the 
Four  Corners  area  where  uranium  had  been  discovered. 
When  this  investment  lost  its  promise  he  went  further  west 
and  began  his  first  building  program  on  a  small  scale  near 
San  Francisco  Bay.  But  the  mountains  had  laid  their  spell 
upon  him,  and  he  found  his  way  back  whenever  he  could 
to  build  ski  lodges  in  Squaw  Valley  and  in  Marin  County 
across  the  Golden  Gate.  Later  his  ski  lodges  were  to  win 
national  awards  for  excellence  of  design. 

With  his  bride,  a  delightful  and  courageous  girl  from 
Andover,  Peter  moved  onto  an  86-foot  houseboat,  a  former 
Bay  freighter,  and  added  some  apartments  for  income.  But 
the  siren  voices  of  the  Sierra  would  not  be  ignored. 

"Late  in  the  fifties,"  says  Peter,  "I  found  a  way  to  stay 
in  the  mountains  all  the  time  by  working  winters  for  the 
Olympic  Games  Committee  on  Avalanche  Control  for  the 
Squaw  Valley  Games.  After  they  were  over  we  operated  a 
new  restaurant  perched  on  an  8,000-foot  peak  only  reached 
by  chairlift  .  .  .  We  produced  a  family  of  two  girls  and  two 
boys  in  what  now  seems  like  rapid  succession." 

Returning  to  the  field  of  ski  area  development,  he  be- 
came general  manager  of  Alpine  Meadows  and  laid  out  and 


supervised  construction  of  lifts,  trails,  lodge,  entry  road 
and  the  myriad  details  involved  in  putting  a  virgin  valley 
on  the  map.  Then  comes  the  keynote  —  a  clue  to  the  source 
of  the  energy  which  prompts  Peter  Klaussen  to  keep  up  his 
search  for  action.  "Once  the  area  opened,  however,"  lie 
says,  "I  found  much  of  the  excitement  gone  ..." 

About  this  time  he  was  introduced  to  the  sport  of  soar- 
ing and  things  haven't  been  the  same  since.  "The  climax 
was  a  350-mile  cross-country  flight  along  the  high  Sierra 
which  completed  my  Diamond  Badge,"  says  Peter.  "Even 
my  vocation  has  shifted   to  the  atmosphere." 

An  offer  had  come  from  the  Desert  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Nevada,  and  for  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  working  in  atmospheric  research  and  weather 
modification.  Here  his  former  flying  experience  serves  him 
well  as  he  pilots  seeding  aircraft  and  explores  the  updraft 
phenomena  above  the  mountain  barriers. 

Soaring  remains  a  summer  relaxation.  In  winter  he  goes 
in  for  alpine  ski  racing.  A  member  of  the  Veterans'  Class, 
he  has  won  four  titles  in  his  age  group  since  1960.  Now  he 
coaches  the  local  junior  race  team,  of  which  his  eight-year- 
old  son  is  a  member. 

It  takes  an  unusual  kind  of  courage  for  a  man  to  give  up 
the  security  of  the  conventional  business  world  for  which 
he  was  trained  and  follow  a  distant  star.  Peter  Klaussen  had 
that  courage,  and  the  results  are  rewarding. 

"Long  ago,"  he  says,  "I  found  that  large  cities  and  or- 
ganizations make  me  nervous.  No  matter  what  the  future 
brings,  I'm  enjoying  the  present   immensely." 

Unafraid  of  change  and  eager  for  adventure,  Peter 
Klaussen  is  a  man  to  whom  the  future  will  always  be  a 
welcome   challenge. 
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On  Campus 


Faculty  members  completing  their 
first  year  at  Governor  Dummer  include 
Mr.  Pierre  N.  Baratelli,  University  of 
Colorado,  M.A.  1959,  who  spent  one 
year  at  the  University  ot  Dijon  on  a 
Fullbright  Scholarship  and  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  He  is  a  teacher  of  French 
at  the  Academy.  Mrs.  Baratelli,  who  has 
been  teaching  remedial  reading,  will 
teach  two  English  classes  next  year. 
Mr.  William  Dubocq,  Dartmouth,  B.A. 
1964  and  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School  has  served  as  Chaplain  and  has 
taught  courses  in  Religion.  Mr.  Walter 
A.  Frey,  III,  Trinity,  B.A.  1962  has  done 
graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Middlebury.  Here  he  has  taught  Latin 
and  English,  and  has  directed  the  drama 
program. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hamblet,  Baldwin- 
Wallace,  B.S.  1962  and  Rutgers,  M.Ed. 
1966  is  studying  at  Brown  University 
under  a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Department.  Mr.  Michael  J. 
Reid,  a  member  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment, is  from  England  and  received  his 
B.A.  degree  last  year  from  Tufts  Uni- 
versity in  Italy.  Mr.  Manuel  C.  Thomas, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  B.S. 
1960  has  done  graduate  work  at  Salem 
State  College  and  at  Texas  A  &  M  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  Science  instructor. 


Mr.  Christopher  B.  Martin  rejoined 
the  English  Department  after  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Martin  teaches  the  sophomore  history 
course  in  African  Studies. 


are  accepted  the  experience  is  reward- 
ing. "It  allows  you  to  see  what  research 
in  the  rough  is  really  like." 


View  of  the  addition  to  the  Alumni 
Gym,  which  has  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  lives  of  Heb  Evans'  wres- 
tlers and  Doug  Coupe's  physical  educa- 
tion trainees. 


On  December  7  the  North  Shore  Sci- 
ence Supervisors  Association,  represent- 
ing 25  schools  in  the  area,  sponsored  a 
Junior  Science  Symposium  at  the  Acad- 
emy to  publicize  the  variety  of  summer 


institutes  and  study  programs  open 
to  interested  and  qualified  secondary 
school  students.  Many  of  these  programs 
are  sponsored  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Moderator  Douglas  L. 
Miller,  head  of  the  Science  Department 
and  chairman  of  the  program,  intro- 
duced five  young  people  from  Essex 
County  schools  who  spoke  of  their  ex- 
periences in  scientific  research  programs 
in  biochemistry,  medicine,  genetics,  or- 
ganic chemistry  and  marine  biology  at 
institutes   scattered   across    the   country. 

In  his  talk  Of  Mice  and  Men  Ray- 
mond Maciewicz,  the  St.  John's  repre- 
sentative, summed  up  the  experience  of 
all  when  he  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
fresh  outlook  both  for  himself  and  for 
the  supervisors  of  the  programs,  who 
welcome  student  opinion.  He  pointed 
out  that  tangible  results  are  expected, 
and  that  top  students  are  chosen  from 
among   the   applicants.    For    those   who 


Kicks  and  bruises  received  from 
neighboring  pairs  of  Governor  Dummer 
wrestlers  during  practice  sessions  are 
now  only  memories.  In  January  the 
wrestlers  lost  some  of  their  too  close 
association  when  the  second-floor  wrestl- 
ing room  in  the  new  addition  to  the 
Alumni  Gymnasium  was  opened. 

Even  though  workmen  were  still  add- 
ing finishing  touches  to  the  structure, 
the  110  x  46-ft.  room  went  into  full  use 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  With 
an  additional  40  x  40-ft.  mat  added  to 
the  familiar  Resilite  meet  mat,  space 
problems  were  eliminated.  Two  prac- 
tice sessions  have  replaced  the  tradition- 
al three,  allowing  the  complete  Varsity 
and  JV  units   to  practice   together. 

The  new  facility  certainly  aided  a 
relatively  inexperienced  Varsity  to  gain 
a  strong  8-1-1  dual  meet  record,  but 
more  important  was  the  additional  prac- 
tice which  brought  a  very  young  JV 
team  along  to  a  6-5  record. 

Although  a  strong  dual  meet  team, 
the  Varsity  could  muster  only  a  sixth 
place  finish  in  the  Class  A  Tournament, 
hosted  for  the  second  time  in  its  his- 
tory by  Governor  Dummer.  1969  Cap- 
tain-elect Chris  Barker  took  the  crown 
at  110  as  a  fitting  climax  to  an  extraor- 
dinary 13-0  season  featuring  11  falls.  Co- 
Captain  Dick  Schiess  took  a  second  at 
115,  and  Carl  Spang  was  runner-up  at 
145.  Co-Captain  Carl  Berntsen,  Leo 
Barrett,  and  Al  Gay  placed  4th  at  121, 
127,  and  Unlimited,  respectively. 

The  Freshman-Sophomore  Tourna- 
ment, annually  held  in  Byfield,  saw  the 
Governors  finish  a  strong,  third  with  a 
pair  of  champions  in  Captain  Derek 
Toohey  70  at  127  and  John  Stichnoth 
'70  at   147. 
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Speaking  at  the  Academy  at  an  eve- 
ning meeting  on  January  12th  about 
an  art  display  which  he  had  brought  to 
Parsons  Gallery,  Dana  Atchley  '59  dis- 
cussed the  areas  of  graphic  art  which 
lie  between  poetry  and  painting  and 
offered,  as  a  simple  example,  the  Tale 
of  a  Mouse  from  Alice.  From  this  be- 
ginning he  progressed  through  examples 
of  the  work  of  modern  painters  and 
thence  to  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
works  displayed  at  Parsons,  stressing  the 
cinotional  link  between  artist  and  view- 
er and  the  demands  made  by  the  artist 
upon  the  viewer,  "whose  individual  re- 
action,'' said  Dana,  "is  more  or  less 
strong.  If  you  do  find  meaning,  it  is 
only    the   meaning    you   give    it." 

Dana  Atchlcy's  work  is  represented 
at  several  libraries  and  galleries  and  he 
has  had  shows  in  London  and  Balti- 
more. He  is  an  instructor  in  fine  arts 
and  design  at  the  Maryland  Institute  of 
Art  and  is  a  freelance  designer,  printer 
and   film   maker. 


On  campus  lot  Alumni  Day  was  Kill 
fudson  '49,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
reception,  which  was  held  this  year  on 
April   23rd. 


look  here,  old  chap  ..."  Simon 
Carrel  '68,  breezy  English  Exchange  stu- 
dent from  Hampshire,  has  been  working 
in  the  school  store.  He  plans  to  spend 
some  time  touring  the  United  Stales  this 
summer  before  returning  home. 


The  Governor  Duinmer  Players  un- 
der the  direction  ol  Walter  A.  Erey, 
teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  presented 
two  excellently  performed  plays  this 
year.  1  lie  comic  stage  business  of  Shake- 
speare's Twelfth  Night  kept  the  audi- 
ence engulfed  in  laughter  and  the  clever 
mod  and  mini  costuming  by  Gerald 
D.  Kenjorski  of  the  English  Department 
was  nevertheless  reminiscent  of  Eliza- 
bethan  chess. 

In  the  spring  the  company  presented 
O'Neill's  bitter  comedy,  The  Hairy  Ape. 
An  unusual  addition  which  helped 
make  this  rendition  of  the  play  mem- 
orable was  the  musical  score  written 
especially  for  this  performance  by  Ste- 
phen W.  Blair,  instructor  of  Music  and 
Douglas  I.  Smink  ol  the  English  Depart- 
ment and  played  by  members  ol  the 
band,  with  Mrs.  Blair  at  the  piano.  The 
cacophony  in  the  boiler  room  of  a 
passenger  liner  was  effectively  produced, 
from  the  first  rattle  on  the  drums  to 
the  final  crescendo  of  sound  which, 
particularly  at  the  third  curtain  raising, 
was  well  coordinated  with  the  scene  in 
the   stokehole. 


Alumni  Day  this  spring  was  held  on 
April  27th.  Classes  were  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Old  Guard  for  those 
Alumni  who  wished  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  classroom.  Rain 
dampened  the  noon  cookout  but  tables 
were  quickly  moved  inside.  Sports  in- 
cluded first  baseball  with  Noble  & 
Greenoughj  third  baseball,  Brooks;  sec- 
ond lacrosse.  Roxbury  Latin;  first  track, 
Moses  Brown  (for  results  see  page  26.) 
A  late  afternoon  reception  at  the  Man- 
sion House  was  followed  by  a  buffet  in 
the   Phillips   Building. 

It's  not  a  bad  place  to  spend  a  sunny 
Saturday  afternoon.  How  about  a  larger 
turnout  next  year? 


Blessed  by  a  fine  Saturday  morning, 
Graduation  Exercises  were  held  on  the 
Mansion  House  lawn  again  this  year,  on 
the  first  day  of  June.  Headmaster  Emer- 
itus Edward  VV.  Eames  was  the  principal 
speaker  and,  drawing  on  his  long  years 
of  experience,  he  chose  to  speak  on  what 
it  means  to  be  a  teacher. 

Teaching  is  deeply  satisfying  to  the 
human  heart,  said  Mr.  Eames.  He  told 
the  assembled  seniors  that  they  would 
be  teaching  in  one  way  or  another  every 
day  of  their  lives.  To  be  a  teacher  is 
to  have  one  of  the  most  demanding  and 
rewarding  jobs  in  the  world,  he  said, 
and  beyond  the  immediate  satisfaction, 
it  is  one  way  in  which  to  ensure  a  touch 
of  immortality. 
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An  old  friend  returned  to  campus 
for  the  Cum  Laude  festivities  on  May 
9th  when  fifteen  seniors  were  inducted 
into  the  Society.  E.  Manlius  Sargent,  Jr., 
who  left  the  Math  Department  last 
year  for  further  studies  at  Bowdoin, 
came  back  to  make  the  formal  address 
to  the  school.  Formality,  of  course,  was 
never  Mr.  Sargent's  strong  point,  and 
in  his  amusing  and  entertaining  talk  he- 
was  at  his  informal  best.  His  message 
to  college-bound  students,  however, 
came  through  loud  and  clear.  At  col- 
lege they  need  not  expect  to  be  prodded 
into  doing  their  work  as  they  may  have 
been  at  Governor  Dummer.  If  they 
want  to  stay  there  they  will  have  to 
prod  themselves.  Perseverance  is  more 
important  than  academic  talent. 

In  September  Manny  Sargent  will 
take  up  the  position  of  Head  of  the 
Math  Department  at  Noble  and  Green- 
ough  School.  We  all  wish  him  well. 


John  Sowles 


GOVERNOR  DUMMER  STUDENTS  HONORED  AT  CUM  LAUDE  CEREMONIES. 

Back  row.  Marc  Tucker,  Brian   Griffin,  Ben   Brewster,  Jon  Schaefer. 
3rd  row.  Don  Hayes,  Dave  Mitchell. 

2nd  row.  Steve  M.  Murphy,  Bob  Martin,  Bob  Stewart.  Peter   Barkin. 
Front  row,  1  to  r:  Charles  B.  Johnson,  Harry  Kangis,  Jay  Worthen, 
John  Wannop,  Aristides  Arjona. 
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THE 

GOVERNOR 
DUMME.R 
CHAIR 
at  $35.00 


SOMETHING  NEW  J 

THL  GOVLRNOR  DUMMLR  ROCKING  CHAIR  .  .  . 

at  $37.50  (not  shown) 


Shipped  express  collect    (plus  Massachusetts  sales  tax  ol  3%  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  only.) 
Send  your  order  to  the  Business  Oil  ice. 
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WINTLR  SPORTS  RESULTS 


VARSITY  BASKETBALL 


Alumni 

77 

G.D.A. 

67 

Noble  &  Greenough 

44 

G.D.A. 

33 

Lawrence  Academy 

45 

G.D.A. 

65 

Groton 

42 

G.D.A. 

57 

St.   Sebastian's 

54 

G.D.A. 

47 

Belmont  Hill 

56 

G.D.A. 

71 

Rivers 

47 

G.D.A. 

63 

St.  Mark's 

62 

G.D.A. 

44 

Middlesex 

49 

G.D.A. 

60 

Moses  Brown 

58 

G.D.A. 

62 

Brooks 

57 

G.D.A. 

60 

Milton 

54 

G.D.A. 

81 

St.  Paul's 

58 

G.D.A. 

57 

Browne  and  Nichols 

80 

G.D.A. 

79 

Tabor 

52 

G.D.A. 

50 

Roxbury  Latin 

42 

G.D.A. 

39 

VARSITY 

HOCKEY 

Alumni 

1 

G.D.A. 

2 

Masconomet  Regional 

High 

5 

G.D.A. 

2 

Brooks 

2 

G.D.A. 

3 

Thayer 

2 

G.D.A. 

1 

Noble  and  Greenough 

10 

G.D.A. 

2 

Browne  and  Nichols 

7 

G.D.A. 

1 

Middlesex 

7 

G.D.A. 

0 

Groton 

3 

G.D.A. 

2 

Lawrence  Academy 

4 

G.D.A. 

9 

Berwick 

1 

G.D.A. 

5 

Milton 

5 

G.D.A. 

2 

St.  Paul's 

7 

G.D.A. 

1 

Moses  Brown 

3 

G.D.A. 

2 

Belmont  Hill 

5 

G.D.A. 

1 

St.  Mark's 

8 

G.D.A. 

1 

M.I.T.  Freshmen 

1 

G.D.A. 

10 

VARSITY  WRESTLING 

Browne  and  Nichols 

14 

G.D.A. 

34 

Andover 

17 

G.D.A. 

27 

Lowell  High 

16 

G.D.A. 

25 

Belmont  Hill 

7 

G.D.A. 

40 

St.  Mark's 

11 

G.D.A. 

32 

Brooks 

0 

G.D.A. 

46 

Exeter 

27 

G.D.A. 

20 

Milton 

15 

G.D.A. 

34 

Lawrence 

19 

G.D.A. 

25 

Tabor 

22 

G.D.A. 

22 

WINTER  TRACK 

Andover  J.V. 

89 

G.D.A. 

62 

B.A.A.  Games  Mile  Relay 

3rd  of  6 

Exeter  J.V. 

48 

G.D.A. 

42 

Tabor 

40 

G.D.A. 

41 

Moses  Brown 

65.5 

G.D.A. 

15.5 

M.I.T.   Freshmen 

42 

G.D.A. 

44 

Interscholastics 

5th 

Tufts  Freshmen 

59 

Huntington 

35 

G.D.A. 

13 

2nd  BASKETBALL 

Noble  &  Greenough 

34 

G.D.A. 

37 

Groton 

50 

G.D.A. 

47 

Belmont  Hill 

59 

G.D.A. 

47 

Rivers 

49 

G.D.A. 

33 

St.  Mark's 

17 

G.D.A. 

46 

Middlesex 

31 

G.D.A. 

21 

Brooks 

34 

G.D.A. 

26 

Milton 

30 

G.D.A. 

21 

Browne  and  Nichols 

33 

G.D.A. 

31 

Tabor 

48 

G.D.A. 

40 

Roxbury   Latin 

32 

G.D.A. 

29 

3rd  BASKETBALL 

Belmont  Hill 

46 

G.D.A. 

36 

Brooks 

49 

G.D.A. 

53 

Emerson 

41 

G.D.A. 

38 

Middlesex 

62 

G.D.A. 

53 

Brooks 

45 

G.D.A. 

55 

Middlesex 

66 

G.D.A. 

58 

Browne  and  Nichols 

61 

G.D.A. 

54 

Emerson 

42 

G.D.A. 

60 

Newbury   Elementary 

18 

G.D.A. 

27 

2nd  HOCKEY 

Brooks 

1 

G.D.A. 

0 

Masconomet  Regional 

High 

0 

G.D.A. 

4 

Noble  and  Greenough 

3 

G.D.A. 

1 

Browne  and  Nichols 

1 

G.D.A. 

3 

Middlesex 

2 

G.D.A. 

2 

Round  Robin:   Brooks 

9 

G.D.A. 

1 

St.  Ma 

rk's 

2 

G.D.A. 

0 

Andover 

3 

G.D.A. 

1 

Milton 

3 

G.D.A. 

2 

Brooks 

0 

G.D.A. 

2 

Belmont  Hill 

3 

G.D.A. 

4 

St.  Mark's 

3 

G.D.A. 

2 

3rd  HOCKEY 

Brooks 

5 

G.D.A. 

2 

Belmont  Hill 

9 

G.D.A. 

0 

Lawrence 

3 

G.D.A. 

0 

Brooks 

1 

G.D.A. 

0 

Middlesex 

5 

G.D.A. 

0 

Browne  and  Nichols 

5 

G.D.A. 

0 

Middlesex 

3 

G.D.A. 

2 

Shore 

8 

G.D.A. 

1 

2nd  WRESTLING 

N.  Andover 

38 

G.D.A. 

6 

Belmont  Hill 

5 

G.D.A. 

55 

Brooks 

6 

G.D.A. 

36 

Exeter 

40 

G.D.A. 

0 

Andover 

21 

G.D.A. 

25 

Milton 

32 

G.D.A. 

18 

Cushing 

26 

G.D.A. 

22 

St.  Mark's 

18 

G.D.A. 

18 

Lawrence 

5 

G.D.A. 

11 

Tabor 

18 

G.D.A. 

28 

Berwick 

11 

G.D.A. 

Interscholastics: 

Freshman-Sophomore 

Men 

G.D.A. 

3rd 

IT. 


SPRING  SPORT5  RL5ULT5 


VARSITY   BASEBALL 


VARSITY  LACROSSE 


Rivers 

6 

G.D.A. 

20 

Groton 

10 

G.D.A. 

0 

Roxbury  Latin 

11 

G.D.A. 

3 

Browne  and  Nichol 

s        2 

G.D.A. 

5 

Noble  and  Greenou 

igh     6 

G.D.A. 

5 

Brooks 

8 

G.D.A. 

7 

Tabor 

4 

G.D.A. 

1 

St.  Mark's 

4 

G.D.A. 

3 

Belmont  Hill 

11 

G.D.A. 

4 

St.  Sebastian's 

17 

G.D.A. 

0 

Milton 

3 

G.D.A. 

0 

Middlesex 

4 

G.D.A. 

3 

St.  Paul's 

1 

G.D.A. 

0 

Alumni 

8 
2nd  BASEBALL 

G.D.A. 

6 

Belmont  Hill 

3 

G.D.A. 

4 

Middlesex 

9 

G.D.A. 

4 

Brooks 

3 

G.D.A. 

2 

Brooks 

7 

G.D.A. 

9 

Belmont   Hill 

10 

G.D.A. 

4 

Haverhill 

19 

G.D.A. 

3 

Andover 

12 
3rd  BASEBALL 

G.D.A. 

2 

Brooks 

3 

G.D.A. 

5 

Cardinal  dishing 

8 

G.D.A. 

5 

Emerson 

8 

G.D.A. 

4 

Emerson 

8 

G.D.A. 

0 

Thompson 

8 

G.D.A. 

7 

Middlesex 

6 

G.D.A. 

2 

SPRING  TRACK 


Mount   Hcrmon 

78 

Deering 
Exeter  Relays 

0  / 

Moses   Brown 

1041/2 

Belmont  Hill 

33 

Milton 

G61/2 

M.I.T.  Freshmen 

50 

Interscholastics 

Hebron 

46 

St.  Paul's 

39 

G.D.A. 

53 

G.D.A. 

64 

G.D.A. 

3rd 

G.D.A. 

261/2 

G.D.A. 

98 

G.D.A. 

641/2 

G.D.A. 

70 

G.D.A. 

3rd 

G.D.A. 

86 

G.D.A. 

92 

2nd  SPRING  TRACK 


Winnacunnet 

North  Andover 
1  lamilton-Wenham 


120i/2 
901/2 
31 


G.D.A. 

1041/2 

G.D.A. 

105/2 

G.D.A. 

91 

3rd  SPRING  TRACK 


Salisbury/Newbury 
Fessenden 
Belmont  Hill 
Rowley/Ipswich 

Hampton/Enui  son 


20 
7 


G.D.A. 

G.D.A. 
G.D.A. 
G.D.A. 
G.D.A. 


1st 
53 
53 
1st 
1st 


Andover 

7 

G.D.A. 

4 

Mount  Hermon 

5 

G.D.A. 

11 

M.I.T.   Freshmen 

4 

G.D.A. 

14 

Exeter 

9 

G.D.A. 

2 

St.  Mark's 

5 

G.D.A. 

4 

Harvard  Freshmen 

10 

G.D.A. 

3 

Winchester 

2 

G.D.A. 

11 

Kimball   Union 

2 

G.D.A. 

11 

Lawrence 

5 

G.D.A. 

8 

St.  Paul's 

14 

G.D.A. 

7 

labor 

11 

G.D.A. 

7 

Alumni 

8 
2nd  LACROSSE 

G.D.A. 

3 

Newton 

4 

G.D.A. 

3 

Exeter 

12 

G.D.A. 

1 

Roxbury  Latin 

5 

G.D.A. 

1 

Andover 

3 

G.D.A. 

2 

Winchester 

4 

G.D.A. 

2 

Berwick 

8 

G.D.A. 

4 

Exeter 

3 

G.D.A. 

2 

Andover 

0 

G.D.A. 

5 

Lawrence 

3 

G.D.A. 

5 

Tabor 

7 
3rd  LACROSSE 

G.D.A. 

3 

Andover 

3 

G.D.A. 

1 

Exeter 

2 

G.D.A. 

3 

Roxbury  Latin 

>> 

G.D.A. 

3 

Fessenden 

9 

G.D.A. 

0 

Exeter 

5 

G.D.A. 

0 

Andover 

7 

G.D.A. 

2 

Lawrence 

0 

G.D.A. 

1 

TENNIS 


M.I.T.  Freshmen 

7 

Middlesex 

5 

Groton 

13 

Haverhill 

0 

Browne  and  Nichols 

2 

Andover  J.V. 

2 

St.  Mark's 

11 

St.  Paul's 

8 

Milton 

6 

Belmont  Hill 

(i 

G.D.A. 

2 

G.D.A. 

4 

G.D.A. 

2 

G.D.A. 

5 

G.D.A. 

10 

G.D.A. 

5 

G.D.A. 

7 

G.D.A. 

1 

G.D.A. 

12 

G.D.A. 

12 

GOLF 


Exetcr/Andover 
Harvard   Freshmen 

(i 

Haverhill 

2 

Andover/Exeter 
Exeter/Andover 
Belmont  Hill 

0 

Lawrence 
Tabor 

2 

41/2 

St.  Sebastian's 

0 

G.D.A. 

2nd 

G.D.A. 

1 

G.D.A. 

0 

G.D.A. 

2nd 

G.D.A. 

2nd 

G.D.A. 

7 

G.D.A. 

6 

G.D.A. 

31/2 

G.D.A. 

7 
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Alumni  Notes 


1921 

President  of  the  Japan-British  Society  of  the 
Kansai,  YUJIRO  IWAI  welcomed  the  incom- 
ing British  Consul-General  of  Kobe/Osaka,  Mr. 
Robert  John  and  Mrs.  John,  at  an  official  din- 
ner in   Osaka  last  fall. 


1923 

JAMES  GARDINER,  II  '23  is  planning  to 
attend  his  40th  reunion  at  Yale  this  June  and 
then  whip  off  to  Williamsburg,  Virginia  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, of  which  he  is  vice-president  and  a 
leading   candidate    for    the   national    presidency. 

1924 

Trains   Ingham,   Class    Correspondent 

EDMUND  BERRY,  who  works  for  the  Line 
Lumber  Company  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
with  Mrs.  Berry  spent  six  weeks  recently  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  where  they  hope  even- 
tually to  settle.  Mrs.  Berry's  daughter  is  a 
nurse  at  Mound   Park   Hospital,  St.   Petersburg. 

An  unexpected  visitor  to  the  Line  Company 
recently  was  HENRY  AHL  '23,  an  artist  and 
painter  like  his  parents  before  him.  Formerly 
of  Rowley,  the  Ahls  now  make  their  home  in 
Hollywood,    Florida. 

Last  word  from  DUTCHY  ALBERTSON  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  pulling  lobster  traps  up 
in  Maine  with  an  address  at  the  Sebasco 
Estates. 


Mainichi  Daily  News    (Japan) 

LEN  FOWLE,  who  for  many  years  has 
covered  Marblehead  yacht  racing  for  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  writes  that  he  is  thinking  of  turn- 
ing in  his  press  card  and  taking  it  easy.  Happy 
retirement.   Len! 

HARRY  HALEY  of  New  Brunswick,  Can- 
ada, looped  through  with  a  letter  reporting 
that  all  is  well  north  of  the  border.  Peck  did 
add,  however,  that  younger  brother  George  '27 
is  still  having  difficulty  with  a  mysterious  back 
ailment. 

Your  correspondent  has  moved  to  a  quiet 
little  street  in  St.  Pete  where  his  winter  was 
enlivened  by  a  month-long  visit  from  DR. 
PAUL  JONES  and  wife  Louise,  who  docked 
their  boat  at  the  municipal  pier  and  appeared 
daily.  Paul  and  Louise  were  bopped  off  their 
motor  scooter  in  Daytona  by  a  hit-and-run 
driver,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  lend  them 
my  creaking  Oldsmobile  for  tours  of  our 
beaches  and  other  tropical  wonders.  Back  in 
Maine  Paul  has  a  farmhouse,  cottage,  multi- 
tudinous grandchildren  and  an  eager  beaver 
bird  dog,  but  a  return  to  Florida  next  fall 
is  promised.  Son  Paul,  Jr.  is  one  of  Maine's 
leading    obstetricians    and    lives    in    Waterville. 

On  the  way  south  Paul  had  occasion  to  put 
in  to  that  shipbuilding  center,  Essex,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  encountered  an  old  friend 
and  classmate,  E.  GERRARD  SPENCER.  Rod 
is  a  yacht  broker  and  has  recently  taken  unto 
himself    a    bride. 

EVERIT  TERHUNE  is  still  active  on  the 
family  trade  magazine,  the  slick  Hoot  and  Shoe 
Recorder.     Terry    lives   in    Pennsylvania. 


1925 

PAUL  CAPRON,  JR.  says  he  is  "still  living 
in  Dobbs  Ferry  with  wife,  three  Siamese  cats 
and  a  dog;  still  rides  a  jumping  horse  for 
recreation,  and  is  still  night  news  editor  ol  the 
New   York  Post." 

1926 
RALPH  SLEEPER   tells  us  he  is  eight    times 
a    grandpa.    He    enjoys    excellent    health     and 
works    as    a    general    carpenter.    His    mode    of 
transportation   is  by   motorcycle. 

1929 

In  the  New  Hampshire  primaries  JOHN 
P.  H.  CHANDLER.  JR.  was  elected  a  Nixon 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in    Miami   in   August. 

1932 

Since  1961  JOHN  HEALY  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Martin  Marietta  Corporation  as 
a  management  engineer.  More  recently  John 
was  elected  a  Lt.  Commander  of  the  Orlando. 
Florida  Squadron  of  the  U.  S.  Power  Squad- 
rons. 

STAN  LEVIN'S  son  Adam  is  a  sophomore 
at  Governor  Dummer  and  his  daughter  Amy- 
is   a    freshman    at    Welleslev   College. 

1933 

In  February  ANDREW  LINSCOT  I  was 
nominated  a  Superior  Court  Judge  for  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  by  Governor  John 
Volpe.  Andy  practices  law  in  Lynn  and  is  ac- 
tive  in   civic   work    there. 

1934 
DICK   SPRAGUE    has    recenth    (hanged    |obs 
and    has    moved    from    Duxbury    to    Gladwyne, 
Pennsylvania. 

1935 
Representing  Governoi  Dummer  at  an  earlv 
spring  meeting  of  NEPSAC,  Mac  Murphy  ran 
into  NELS  COREY  of  Hotchkiss  and  BOB 
DICKERMAN  '50  of  the  Providence  Country 
Day   School. 

1937 

PUTNAM  FLINT  dropped  by  school  in 
March  to  visit  members  of  the  Old  Guard. 
Put  is  president  of  WilevCO,  a  Newton  based 
batter   control   machinery   company, 

1938 

BILL    FERRIS    writes    that    he    recently     l» 
came    a    licensed    land    surveyor    in    California 
and    that    his    daughter    Caroline    was    married 
in    December.    1966. 

DICK  PHIPPEN,  Trustee  and  Chairman 
of  our  Annual  Fund,  has  a  son.  Will,  who  was 
freshman  hockev  captain  at  Governor  Duramei 
this   past   winter. 

1939 

JACK  DYER,  who  continues  as  a  partnci  ot 
Storer,  Damon  and  Lund  Insurance  Company 
in  Cambridge,  has  been  elected  a  director  ol 
the  Harvard   Trust   Company. 
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1942 
Naval    architect    BOB    HARRIS,    formerly    a 
partner     with     MacLear     and     Harris,    recently 
opened  his  own   office  on   West  Shore  Road   in 
Great   Neck,   Long   Island. 

1944 
In  late  spring  BERNIE  HOLDSWORTH, 
who  is  Director  of  Training  of  the  Maine 
State  Police,  helped  to  assemble  a  one-day 
leadership  seminar  conducted  at  the  Stale  Po- 
lice Academy   in   Augusta. 

1945 
GEORGE    BROWN    has    recently    published 
his     first     book     of     poetry,    entitled     Poems-J. 


George  is  instructor  of  English  and  modern 
poetry  at  Bradford  Junior  College,  where  he 
has  taught  since   1954. 

1947 
BILL    PHILBRICK.   whose   son    Bill,  Jr.   is   a 
freshman  at  Governor  Dummer,  is  president  of 
the  William   Philbrick  Company,  insurance  and 
real   estate,  of   Skowhegan.    Maine. 

DONN  RANDALL,  who  was  in  a  serious 
automobile  accident  last  September,  is  still 
hospitalized. 

PETER  AND  JEAN  SUTTON  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  their  fourth  child  and  second 
daughter,  Sarah,  on  July  19,  1967.  Peter  is  a 
manufacturers'     representative     principally     in- 


volved with  the  sale  of  sailboat  hardware,  and 
maintains  an  office  in  the  basement  of  his 
home  in  Boxford. 

1948 
BOB  HILL  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
were  on  campus  this  spring  for  Alumni  Day. 
Bob  continues  as  vice-president  of  the  Nauga- 
tuck  Insurance  Agency  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Insurance  Agents'  Asso- 
ciation. 

1950 
DON  BISHOP  is  a  coach  of  track  and  a  fac- 
ulty   member    of    the    Mount    Hermon    School. 

DICK  FISCHER  was  recently  commended  by 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford. 
Connecticut  for  selling  more  than  one  million 
dollars'    worth    of    life    insurance    during    1967. 

The  ARTHUR  WITHINGTONS  announced 
the  arrival  of  their  first  son,  Scott  Fredric,  on 
February  15,  1968. 

1951 
Serving  as  president  of  the  Inter-Community 
Hospital   of   Covina,    California,    DAVE    SHER- 
MAN is  also  treasurer  of  the  YMCA. 

1952 

St.  Lawrence  University  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  DAVE  POWERS  to  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  University  Corporation,  to 
be  effective  in  September.  Dave  has  been  on 
the  staff  at  St.  Lawrence  since  1958,  when  he 
joined  the  Admissions  Office.  Later  he  was 
Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  for  Develop- 
ment and  more  recently  became  Administrative 
Assistant   to   the   President. 

NOBLE  SMITH  is  Director  of  Capital  Pro- 
grams  at    the   University   of   Pennsylvania. 

1954 
ELLSWORTH    GETCHELL    is    a    pilot    en- 
gineer  for  TWA   based   in   San    Francisco. 

JOHN  RAYMER  and  his  wife  Mary  Lou  are 
living  in  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania  with  their 
two  sons,  Hutch,  aged  5,  and  Andrew,  aged  1. 
John  is  a  chartered  life  underwriter  with 
Northwestern    Mutual    Life   in    Philadelphia. 

1955 
GRANVILLE   ALLEN    and   his   wife    Marilyn 
are   living  in   Aurora.  Colorado   with   their   two 
sons.    Mark,   aged    7    and    Michael,   five   months. 


In  a  smalltown  struggle  which  had  political 
repercussions,  Rep.  STANLEY  HAMEL  '45 
stood  firmly  with  his  constituents.  Interstate 
Route  95  is  being  widened  in  the  Massachu- 
setts-New Hampshire  border  area,  which 
necessitated  demolition  of  a  bridge  over  the 
highway  in  Seabrook,  N.  H.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  bridge  constituted  the  only  route 
from  one  half  of  the  town  to  the  other  and, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  last 
fall,  it  was  to  be  demolished  before  the 
completion  of  the  new  bridge.  When  a 
group  of  aroused  citizens  of  Seabrook 
picketed  the  bridge  in  October,  Stan  was 
with  them.  Says  a  local  citizen,  quoted  from 
a  letter  to  the  Newburyport  Daily  News: 
I  his  is  real  representation  of  the  people 
who  put   their  faith   in   him  at   the   polls." 

Stan  recently  vacationed  with  a  group  of 
the  Horseless  Carriage  Club  of  America 
which  toured  the  South  Pacific  Islands, 
Australia    and    New   Zealand. 


The  bridge  remained . 


PHIL  ANGELL  was  elected  State's  Attorney 
for  Orange  County,  Vermont  last  year.  His 
son   Mark  is  now  two  years  old. 

The  RICHARD  BAILEYS  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  Richard,  Jr.  on   February   24,   1968. 

Concentrating  on  security  analysis,  ALBERT 
HUBBARD  has  recently  been  elected  Assistant 
Vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  firm  of  T. 
Rowe  Price  and  Associates,  Inc.,  an  investment 
counsel   firm. 

MAJOR  BRUCE  MACGOWAN  is  presently 
assigned  to  the  Delaware  National  Guard  as 
an  army  advisor  and  is  stationed  in  Wilming- 
ton, where  he  is  living  with  his  wife  and 
their  two  children.  Bruce  returned  from  Viet- 
nam  in   November,    1967. 

1956 
JIMMY  DEAN  will  begin  teaching  Spanish 
at  Berwick  Academy  next  September  and  will 
also  serve  as  coach  of  wrestling  and  lacrosse. 
He  and  his  wife  welcomed  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter,   Penelope,  on   February    1,    1968. 

HERB  HODOS  is  a  law  partner  in  the  linn 
of  Levy,  Winer  and   Hodos  of  Greenfield. 

Here  for  Alumni  Day  this  spring,  GORDIE 
MARTIN  is  working  for  the  Ronald  Press 
Company  of  New  York,  publishers  of  college 
textbooks  and   professional   books. 

1957 

An  account  supervisor  at  Ogilvy  and  Mather, 
Ltd.  of  New  York  City,  BILL  HALLENBECK 
lives  in  Larchmont  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

A  son,  Andrew  Howe,  was  born  October  31, 
1967  to  BOB  and  ELLIE  LINBERG.  Bob  is 
head  of  the  French  Department  at  Governor 
Dummer. 

WINK  AND  LEONOIA  PESCOSOLIDO 
have  moved  to  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine  with  their 
daughter,  Laurel.  Wink  is  heading  a  newly  ac- 
quired  fuel   oil    business. 

1958 
Serving    as    president    of    the    Oregon    Junior 
Advertising    Club,    JOHN     CATLETT    is    em- 
ployed   by    Radio    Station    KGW    as    program 
director,   in    Portland. 

TOM  GROSE  is  living  in  New  York  City 
where  he  is  employed  by  the  First  National 
City  Bank  and  also  attends  night  school. 

SCOTT  McLEOD  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of   the   Cate   School    in    Carpentaria,  California. 

JOHN  SCHABACKER  and  his  wife  and 
their  three-year-old  son  are  living  in  Houston. 
Texas,  where  John  is  district  manager  for  the 
McGraw-Hill    Publishing  Company. 

The  engagement  of  Rosalyn  Sara  Miller  of 
Waban  to  KEN  WEENE  was  announced  last 
April.   An    August   wedding    is   planned. 
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RICK  BENNER  is  living  in  Adelphi,  Mary- 
land, a  spot  where  BILL  TUXBURY,  who 
works  for  Westinghouse  nearby  in  Baltimore, 
hopes  to  move.  Rick's  work  as  a  sports  editor 
for  a  Maryland  weekly  is  neither  challenging 
nor  lucrative  and  he  is  on  the  lookout  for 
new  work.  Schooltime  sidekick  JIM   DEVENEY 
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will  be  teaching  at  Lawrence  Academy  next 
fall.  Jim's  strong  inclination  for  golf  is  being 
redirected  to  his  very  attractive  Boston  Uni- 
versity night  school   math    teacher. 

DAVE  CONNOR  works  for  Metropolitan 
Petroleum  Petrochemical  Co.,  Inc.  as  the  East- 
ern Massachusetts  Sales  Representative  for  the 
New  Jersey-based  company. 

After  being  graduated  from  Wharton  in  1964 
CAPTAIN  BILL  LELASH  entered  the  Marines 
and  will  serve  until   1969  in  Vietnam. 

DUKE  MORTON  works  for  Arrow-Hart,  a 
manufacturer  of  wiring  devices  and  industrial 
controls  in  Detroit.  Number  one  is  due  to 
Julie  and  Duke  in  June. 

Army  CAPTAIN  PETE  S TONEBRAKER  is 
also  in  Vietnam,  as  is  RICK  MONKHOUSE, 
who  is  a  medical  technician  and  head  of  a 
P.O.W.  ward  in  Qui  Nhon. 

A  thank  you  to  those  families  keeping  us 
informed  on  the  whereabouts  of  their  sons. 
Any  fact  about  yourself  or  a  classmate  would 
be  much  appreciated  so  this  column  could  be 
significantly   enlarged   on   the  next  writing. 

1961 

ALBIE  BOOTH  is  stationed  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  in  Denver,  where  he  is  studying  to 
be   a    munitions   officer. 

DAVE  CLARKE  is  serving  in  Vietnam  with 
the  Ninth  Infantry  Division,  and  holds  the 
rank  of  Sp/4. 

Following  two  years  of  service  as  a  lieutenant 
with  the  United  States  Army,  PETE  De- 
WOLFE  is  working  as  a  systems  analyst  for 
New   England    Mutual    Insurance    Company. 

TED  DIET7.  is  in  Bolivia  with  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  engagement  of  Susan  Taylor  Carter  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut  to  BILL  O'BRIEN 
was  announced  in  April.  Bill  is  a  member  of 
the  second-year  class  at  Yale  University  Law 
School. 

DICK  SNOWDON  is  completing  his  last 
semester  of  Law  School  at  George  Washington 
University,  and  will  enter  the  service  this  sum- 
mer  as   an   Army   lieutenant. 

Serving  as  an  ensign  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  SAM  WAKEMAN  is  stationed  in  Athens, 
Georgia,  where  he  expects  to  be  for  the  next 
four   months. 

1962 

BILL  AND  ELLEN  HUSTON  announced 
the  arrival  of  their  first  child,  Celia,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,   1963. 

ED  KLEVEN  continues  to  manage  the 
Kingsmen,  a   popular  singing  group. 

The  BURKE  LEAHEYS  announced  the  ar 
rival  of  their  first  child,  Jennifer,  on  February 
20,   1968. 

Continuing  with  his  graduate  study  at  Yale 
in  the  department  of  Near  Eastern  Languages 
and  Literature,  PETER  MACHINIST  hopes 
to  complete  his  Ph.D.  requirements  in  three 
more   years. 

TED  MOORE  is  with  the  Peace  Corps  sta- 
tioned   in    Katmandu,    Nepal. 


The  marriage  of  Mary  Kathryn  Hayden  and 
KEN  POUCH  took  place  on  Saturday,  March 
2,  1968  in  Honolulu.  Ken  is  a  lieutenant  with 
the    United    States    Marine    Corps. 

TOM  TOBEY  continues  as  a  training  officer 
assigned  to  Fort  Ord,  California.  He  lives  in 
nearby  Pacific   Grove. 

ANDI  AND  RHODA  WHITTEMORE  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Anthony 
Rogers,   on    February   24,    1968. 

1963 

DAVID  CALDWELL,  FTG/2,  aboard  the 
USS  St.   Paul,  is  on  his  third   trip   to  Vietnam. 

JEFF  ELLIS  has  completed  his  service  as  a 
radio  operator  with  the  United  States  Army 
Infantry  in  Vietnam  and  is  living  at  home  in 
California. 

On  July  8,  1967  Constance  Marie  O'Neil  of 
Buffalo,  New  York  was  married  to  TOM 
HAGUE. 

Following  graduation  from  Navy  OCS  in 
April,  DICK  HAWKINS  is  completing  a  course 
at  Damage  Control  School  in  Philadelphia  and 
expects  to  report  to  the  destroyer  Sparry  of 
Newport. 

BOB  SEGEL  is  attending  Graduate  School 
of  Business  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
reports  that  he  has  joined  the  Rugby  Club. 

1964 

Majoring  in  historv  at  Trinity,  BRUCE 
FRASER   has  done  an   outstanding  job  as  cap- 


tain of  this  year's  varsity  lacrosse  team.  Accord- 
ing to  a  news  release,  Bruce  "literally  led  his 
team  to  victory  when  he  set  a  Trinity  one- 
game  scoring  record  of  eight  goals  against  Holy 
Cross."  He  also  assisted  on  three  other  goals  in 
their  opening  game,  which  Trinity  won  by  a 
score  of  27-7. 

LEE  POTTER  has  been  on  the  Dean's  List 
at  Tufts  University   for   the  past  two  terms. 
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NICK  APOLLONIO,  who  plays  soccer  for 
the  University  of  Rochester,  numbers  among 
the  Alumni  who  made  it  back  to  Governor 
Dummer  for   Alumni   Dav   in    April. 


Sports  Editor-elect  of  the  Daily  Dartmouth. 
PETER  IMBER,  is  also  the  new  Secretary  of 
Foley  House.  In  addition  to  these  duties  Pete 
is  holding  down  a  spot  on  the  varsity  golf 
team. 

PHIL  KAN  turned  in  a  good  season  as  a 
member  of  American  University's  varsity  soccer 
team. 

After  a  year's  study  at  Cambridge,  England, 
JOHN    KOUTSOS   is   presently   a  sophomore  at 

Columbia,  where  he  has  been  named  to  the 
News    Board   of    the   Daily    Spectator. 

At  Bowdoin  JOHN  MACKENZIE  this  past 
winter  set  a  school  rebounding  record  for  the 
basketball  team  which  had  the  best  record  in 
Bowdoin's  historv.  John  was  recently  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Student  Council  and 
Chairman  of  the  Student    Judiciary    Board. 

1966 

TOM    HEALD   and   FORD   SCHUMANN    are 

lacrosse  standouts  at  Washington  College.  Ford 
is  a  likely  candidate  for  All- American  honors 
this   season. 

JAY  KEELER  has  been  appointed  for  a  sec- 
ond one-year  term  as  student  representative 
for   his  fraternity,   A.T.O.  Jay    also   wrestled  for 

his   house. 

ANDY  LEONARD  is  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  varsity  lacrosse  team  and  lias  recently 
become   interested    in    photography. 

DICK  MacLEOD  has  become  editor  of  the 
Rollins  College  newspaper.  This  is  certainly 
an    outstanding   achievement    for   a    sophomore. 

DAVID  STONEBRAKER  has  been  cited  b\ 
a  Dartmouth  classics  professor  for  outstanding 
academic  achievement  last  term.  Professoi  Ed- 
ward Bradley  said,  "The  vigor,  honesty  and 
sensitivity  of  his  written  work  in  this  course 
reflected  in  the  most  heartening  manner  the 
successful  fusion  of  formal  learning  and  pri 
vate  intellectual  activity  after  which  liberal 
education   so   painfully   stiiws" 

MINSH  S  I  RA  I  ER  was  named  to  the  Dean's 
List  last  semester  at  the  College  of  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Running  in  the  annual  Boston  Marathon 
on  Patriots'  Day.  April  19th.  BOB  VAUGHAN 
finished  the  26-mile  course  in  slightly  over 
five  hours. 

SANDY  WINER  was  on  the  Dean's  List  at 
Wesleyan  University  for  the  first  semester  of 
the   past   year. 

1967 

BILL  ALFOND  is  stationed  at  Fort  Polk. 
Louisiana    with    the    United    States    Army. 

Wearing  Jersey  No.  527.  BEN  BEACH  fin- 
ished 138th  in  the  Boston  Marathon  out  of 
a   field   of  more   than    1.000  entrants. 

REID  PUGH  has  pledged  Kappa  Alpha  Fra- 
ternity   at    the    University    of    Virginia. 


Former  Faculty:  Mr.  Carl  Peterson,  who  was 
Head  of  the  Junior  School  in  Dr.  Ingham's 
time,  from  1927  to  1930,  dropped  in  last  April 
with  his  wife  to  visit  the  campus  for  the  first 
time  in  manv  vears.  He  retired  from  publii 
school  teaching  at  Newton  two  yean  ago  and 
lives   in   Waban. 
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Obituaries 


The  school  has  been  notified  o£  the 
death  of  ARCHIBALD  L.  CEBY  '09  ol 
Strafford,   New   Hampshire. 


COLIN  F.  SOULE  '32  died  at  his 
home  in  Niantic,  Connecticut  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1968.  A  former  master  at  Gov- 
ernor Dummer  Academy  (1944-1948)  he 
later  became  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions at  the  Northwood  School  at  Lake 
Placid  and  was  at  one  time  a  motel  own- 
er and  ski  instructor  at  Whiteface  Ski 
Development.  In  1964  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  laboratory  at  Pattagansett 
Finishing  Company  of  Niantic  and  was 
the  first  commodore  of  the  Niantic  Bay 
Yacht  Club. 


RUSSELL  S.  ROBINSON  '33  died  in 
November,  1967  in  North  Attleboro 
where  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Webster  Company. 
Writes  Mrs.  Robinson,  "Governor  Dum- 
mer occupied  a  choice  place  in  his 
heart." 


WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER  '57  of  Port- 
land, Maine  died  on  April  2,  1968  of 
injuries  resulting  from  a  fall.  A  one-time 
resident  of  Wellesley,  he  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  insurance  firm  of 
Maclntyre,  Fay  and  Thayer  of  Need- 
ham,  and  joined  the  Morse,  Payson  and 
Noyes  Insurance  Company  of  Portland 
eighteen  months  ago.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Portland  Country  Club  and  the 
Portland  Yacht  Club. 


The  school  has  also  been  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  death  on  April  12th  of 
Carol,  wife  of  Russell  Tornrose  (Morse 
Flag    '58). 
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1968 

FOOTBALL 


Sept. 

28 

St.  Sebastian's  School 

Newton 

Oct. 

5 

Browne  and  Nichols  School 

Home 

12 

Moses  Brown  School 

Providence 

19 

Milton  Academy 

Milton 

26 

Groton  School 

Home 

Nov. 

2 

St.  Mark's  School 

Southborough 

9 

Belmont  Hill  School 

Home 

SOCCER 


Sept. 

25 

Exeter  Academy 

Home 

Oct. 

2 

Andover  Academy 

Andover 

5 

Noble  and  Greenough  School 

Dedham 

9 

Browne  and  Nichols  School 

Home 

12 

Brooks  School 

Home 

16 

St.  Paul's  School 

Concord,  N.  H. 

19 

Milton  Academy 

Milton 

23 

Belmont  High  School 

Home 

26 

Tabor  Academy 

Home 

30 

Medford  High  School 

Home 

Nov. 

2 

St.  Mark's  School 

Southborough 

6 

Middlesex  School 

Concord,  Mass 

9 

Belmont  Hill  School 

Home 

CROSS  COUNTRY 
Oct.        9  Winnacunnet/Masconomet 

Regional  High  Schools  Home 

12                Moses  Brown  School  Providence 

16                St.  Paul's  School  Concord,  N.  H. 

19                Milton  Academy  Milton 

23                Exeter  J.V.  Home 

30                Andover  J.V.  Andover 

Nov.       2                Interscholastics  Lakeville,  Conn. 

6                Lawrence  Academy  Home 
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